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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Bevore the authorities in Paris have left off explaining away 
the memorable words ascribed to the Emperor Napoleon on the 


Ist of the year, we have new portents of a similar kind, further | 


complications arising from thc movements of armies, and, strange 


to say, an alarming adjunct to these hostile actions in the shape | 


of a matrimonial alliance, which is understood to be imminent. 
The Emperor of Austria answers the Emperor Napoleon's per- 
sonal courtesies, with a marked silence as to the state of political 
relations between the two Governments; and this interchange 
of verbal compliments is accompanied by the most energetic ac- 
tion in pushing forward powerful armies to the frontier of 
Italy, and even into the duchies; though Napoleon had desired 
Francis Joseph rather to withdraw than to advance, A third 
corps d’armée, it is said, has only stopped at Laybach on its march 
towards Lombardy for some purpose which is not yet explained ; 
though it has been interpreted as evincing the intentions of 
Austria to interfere in Servia. Already the posts upon the 
Austrio-Italian fronticr had been placed in a condition of great 
strength and efficiency. 

In Italy the tumultuous feeling has continued to increase day 
by day, and at last something like an authentic expression has 
been given to it by the speech of King Victor Emmanuel in 
opening the session of the Sardinian Chambers. He spoke in 
measured terms, but with unconcealed feeling. The horizon in 
which the new year dawned, he said, is not serene, ‘Our 


country, though small in extent, has acquired eredit in the | 


councils of Europe, because it is great with regard to the ideas 
it represents and the sympathy it inspires. This condition is 
not free from danger, since while we respect treaties we are not 
insensible to the ery of grief which reaches us from so many 
parts of Italy”; but ‘we shall wait the decrees of Divine Pro- 
vidence with prudence and resolution.”” The words were uttered 
with the King’s powerful voice, with manifest feeling, and with 
all the emphasis that is supplied by a loud response from a 
public assembly. The King, it will be noted, acknowledges that 
the position of Piedmont is one of danger, that his Government 
is prepared for events, that it cannot refuse its attention to the 
claim from other parts of Italy besides the Sardinian territory, 
and that it is resolved. 

The recognition given to the other parts of the Peninsula be- 
sides the Piedmontese territories is also a response to the move- 
ments which have been going on in the Roman States, in Mo- 
dena, and in Naples. Indeed, King Ferdinand has betrayed the 
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The monetary erisis has perhaps reached its maximum,—and 
it was time. The panic continued until the fall exceeded 5 per 
cent. But on Thursday the expected recovery set in, the specu- 
lators ‘ realised,” and the settlement was pronounced to be 
' satisfactory.” 

The Prince of Prussia has kept up the series of speeches which 
have been accepted at present as marking the position of the 
several Governments in Europe. The Prince reports a ‘ favour- 
able ” state of finance, a sound moral condition of the country,— 
due to good penal laws ;—and further improvements, particu- 
larly in the penal laws and administrative business. Another 
reform appears to consist in an augmentation of the naval and 
military forces of the country ; a measure which requires more 
explanation than that given to it in the Royal Speech. For 
almost in the same breath the Prince tells us that no 

| change has taken place in the peaceful relations of Prussia 
towards foreign countries ; while the Danish question, to which 
he alludes with some point, has been settled by the con- 
cession of Denmark in permitting the Duchies to follow their 
| German destinies. 

The truly important part of the speech relates to the sub- 
ject of Austria and the position of that Power towards Italy, 
France, and Russia; but this passage, as we have said, is not 
included in the words which Prince William with the advice of 
his councillors uttered on the opening of the Prussian Chambers, 
Whatever Prussia may think upon that subject is treated on the 
principle of * least said soonest mended.” 

It is roundly asserted by a well-informed morning contempo- 
rary that there are very few people who know the intentions of 
| the Prussian Regent and Government, but that amongst those is 
| @ personage very high at our Court. The intimation is, that 
| Prussia, joins with other German royal philosophers in proposing 
| that Austria should surrender her Italian Provinces on condition 
of aequiring in lieu of them the Danubian Principalities as a 
part and parcel of her empire. This might assist in accounting 
| for the expedited marriage of Prince Napoleon with the Sardin- 
| ian Princess. It is an old idea revived ; but would Russia con- 
sent, and, if she should not, can Sardinia and France attempt 
such a step without permission of the Czar ? 








The first chapter of the negoviations between the Protecting 
State, Great Britain, and the Ionian Federation has been brought 
to a close by Mr. Gladstone's report, followed up, it is announced, 
by the retirement of Sir John Young and the instalment of Mr. 
Gladstone, temporarily, as Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. According to the same story, he awaits 
further instructions to carry out some modifications in the 
| administrative relations of the Protecting Power to the local 
| Government. 








A fresh sensation has been created in the United States by an 
adventurer not unlike that of the Echo, only that in this case the 
adventurer was much more successful, A fast vessel called the 
Wanderer has succeeded in making the voyage from Africa to 
the coast of Georgia with some hundreds of Negroes on board, 
and has landed them; and master and crew seem likely to es- 
cape without punishment. It is not that the people in Georgia 





approve of the proceeding ; on the contrary, it is reported that 
there is difficulty in getting-rid of the Negroes as merchandise ; 


alarm which he feels by suddenly granting an amnesty to sixty- while the local authorities have struggled against some unavoid- 


one political prisoners, including Poerio and Settembrini. He | 


has obviously performed this tardy act of clemency at the dictate 
of fear, and, it is said, of Russia. Russia, therefore, has become 
the active patron of Italians in the southern extremity as well as 
the northern ; her influence is favourable to the popular aspira- 
tions and immediate hopes from Nice to Brindisi. 

Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, cousin to the Emperor of 
the French, took his departure from Paris on Thursday for the 
purpose, say Court whispers, of paying his devoirs to the Prin- 
cess Clotilda of Sardinia, whose father has actually consented to 
the union of the Princess with Prince Napoleon. It is a matri- 
monial step which implies an unexpectedly compact alliance 





between France and Sardinia. 


able obstruction in bringing the offenders to justice ; while the 
press in other parts of the Union has pronounced a strong con- 
demnation of an act which violates the laws and embarrasses the 
relations of the republic. The story breaks off before we arrive 
at any definite conclusion. 


If continental travel is good for the ordinary young English 
gentleman, @ fvrtior’ must it be good for a Prince of Wales. 
The country will, therefore, see with pleasure Albert Edward 
going abroad, even as far as Rome, and seeing with his own 
eyes what he has hitherto only read of in books. We need not 
fear for the effect of contrast upon his young mind. He has 
been rocked in a constitutional cradle, and nurtured too long in 
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the free and life-giving political and social atmosphere of Eng- 
land, to suffer from the enervating influence of another atmo- 
sphere on the continent. The relaxation from a high but severe 
discipline at home should also have its good effect. The last 
act he performed before quitting the white cliffs of Britain 
enabled him to make a felicitous first appearance in public life 
as a public speaker as well as doer. As we intimated some 
time since, Canada deserved the compliment which, in the per- 
sons of her sons, was paid to her at Shorncliffe. If a Prince of 
Wales cannot go to Canada, he can go to her representatives. 
The 100th Regiment will remember in the day of battle from 
whom it received its colours. 





The formal prorogation of Parliament in the Gazette fixes the 
day for the meeting of the two Houses on the 3d of next month. 
We are not entirely without grounds for believing that the Re- 
form Bill is in existence, and has been subjected to exceedingly 
careful and well assisted consideration; but the nature of its 
propositions still remains a secret of the most confidential charac- 
ter. Meanwhile Liberals generally labour under considerable 


the workhouse as a small instalment, and placed at school at St. 
Joseph’s Industrial Institute; a few charitable ladies actually 
beginning the work which the Imperial State of England de. 
clines to undertake ! 

It is total confusion. While the Poor-law Commissioners are 
debating whether or not an entirely new metropolitan establish. 
ment shall be founded with separate asylums in six great dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, the Zimes is becoming a department of 
the State: it has issued its summons for charitable contributions 
towards the existing “refuges,” which have been founded by 


| private charity; and in obedience to the mandate many thou- 


sands sterling have been collected. We talk of “the power of 
the press”; but it is obvious that a journal like the Zines, 
might, if it pleased, make serious encroachments on the Execu- 
tive in more than one of its departments, perhaps in all. Nor is 
it quite certain that England would be less happily guided by 
that kind of “ editing.” . 


Che Court, 


Tue Queen held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle when it was ordered 





difficulties in ascertaining their relative position to the leading 
question of the Session. Mr. Roebuck, if we are able to inter- 
pret his oracular explanation, scems to tell the Sheffield people 
that the Reform Bill will not be the business of next session, 
though it will be the object of the session. And telling his 
electors he will not obey their wishes, but his own intellect, he | 
infers that they haye a “ view,” and exhorts them to | 
pursue their “tend.” Decidedly Mr. Roebuck is born centuries 
after his time: he ought to have been official adviser to Curtius, 
appointed to pat him on the [horse’s] back ; but as he has fallen 
on these latter days, he gives to public meeting what was meant 
for the heroic Roman, and advises the meeting, with Curtian 
devotedness, to plunge into things in general, Some speakers are 
equally bold another way. Lord Panmure at Brechin comes forward 
with a frank ayowal that he isa Whig, firm in adherence to 
Whig principles. Appealing to the shade of Charles James Fox, 
‘* whose name he bears,’ he vindicates the Whigs as the 
champions of liberal measures, while they are defenders against 
encroachments of the rights of the Crown and of the aristo- 
eracy—which are in no danger. The general tenor of Lord 
Panmure’s oration is to indicate for the Whigs a Conserva- 
tive tendency against the possibly too Liberal character of 
other proposals. Mr. Kekewich, in South Devon, disposed of 
the question, ad interim, in a joke,—having consulted the papers 
on the ancient order of Foresters and the Ancient Druids, with- 
out being able to discover any settled plan of reform, 

In a very lively speech at Stroud, Mr. Horsman reminded us 
of his own independent position. He declared that he had 
shaken off the livery of the Whigs in 1856 ; he gave expression 
to the growing opinion that the old \higs had shown themselves 
wanting in political stamina; and, while he joined in refusing 
to make Lord Palmerston a scapegoat after he liad been made an 
idol,—while in hearty terms he acknowledged the manly and | 
popular qualities of the late Premier,—he pointed out that his 
Government had completed rather than cured the disorganization 
which had been creeping upon the Liberal party. It would be 
well for that party if it possessed in Parliament more men of the 
chivalrous and independent type which Mr. Horsman represents. 

In the mean time, the Government has been strengthening it- 
self by some judicious promotions, making a vacancy for a valu- | 
able recruit. Sir Charles Trevelyan takes the place of Lord | 
Harris, who vacates the Governorship of Madras from ill health ; | 
Mr. George Alexander Hamilton, a much respected Liberal-Con- | 
servative, is promoted from the post of Financial Secretary to | 
be permanent Assistant Secretary in the Treasury ; and the office | 
which he vacates is employed for the admission of Sir Stafford | 
Northcote to the Government. Lord Derby thus introduces to his | 
subordinate ranks one of the most intelligent members of the 
Peelite party, a man who has identified himself with some of the 
most valuable social improvements of the day. 





In conference with his friends at Birmingham Mr. Adderley 
has added to the number of his earnest appeals in favour of re- 
formatory institutions, and he now calls for action, rather than 
mere legislation ; yet at the same time he shows that legislation 
itself, at least in England, is imperfect. A distinction is drawn 
here, he said, between the vagrant and the convict class; and 
while children are removed from prisons to reformatories, reforma- 
tories are not moved into the class to which they should belong— 
that of schools for juvenile education. This appeal to the public 
from the Vice-President of the Education Committee is remark- 
able, when we remember to have seen Mr. Adderley, under the 
pressure of official necessity, declining to extend the aid of the 
State to schools opened for the children of the unconvicted class. 
* It is remarkable, too, in contrast with the movement which is 
going forward in Dublin, where seven girls have been taken from 











that Parliament should be further prorogued, and the day was fixed for 
the opening of the session of 1859. The Earl of Derby, Mr. Walpole, 
and Sir John Pakington had audiences of the Queen. 

The Prince of Wales left Windsor Castle on Monday and proceeded to 
the continent. He has reached Brussels and has been made much of in 
that capital. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Eversley, Lord and Lady Leigh, Mr, 
Henley, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl and Countess of Shelborne, 


| Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, the Earl and Countess of Stanhope, and 


the Earl of Warwick. 
Che Aletragalis. 
HOMELESS POOR, 
The appeal of the Times on behalf of the homeless poor has resulted 
in the raising of no less than 7917/. 14s. 3¢. in less than three weeks! 
Of this large large sum 5500/. goes to the Field Lane Refuge, and the 


| remainder to similar establishments. It is right to say that 167/. 12s. 17, 


of this total has been raised for a poor blind gentleman on whose behalf 
the Reverend J. C. Ilingeston appealed through the leading journal. 
The subscriptions came from Englishmen in all parts of the continent as 
well as from those at home. 

The possession of the money has quickened the enterprise of the pro- 
moters of the Refuge, and they are about to increase the institution to 
an extent that will require something like an annual subscription of 
above 10007. to pay expenses. 

In the mean time the leading journal calls attention to “ the Tomes 
of our Poor” in an article, marked with that ability and those wide- 
reaching sympathies, which characterized the appeal on behalf of the 
homeless. Of this new paper we append some passages— 

** We start from the Ragged School in connection with the Refuge for 
the Destitute in Field Lane, and traverse that dreary space of ground 
known as ‘The Ruins,’ where dirt and refuse litter the path, and where 
each heap is surmounted by a group of tiny forms probing the filth with 
their wan hands for thrice-burnt cinders, or scattering the piles abroad in 
eager search for bones, Most of them are startled as strangers approach 
and go whooping away in the twilight, when you hear their ecatealls, slang 
phrases, and sometimes filthy oaths; for, alas, too often their morality is 
no better than their food. The ‘Ruins’ lead to Turnmill Street—a 
wretched locality, where a few dingy shops sell bread, and on the shelves of 
one or two are seen ‘cuttings’ of bacon mixed up in little piles with the 
fragmentary refuse of butcher's shops, known among the poor as ‘ pieces.’ 
On the right is a passage like a doorway called Rose Alley, the entrance to 
which is generaliy blocked up with boys and girls of every age—in every 
grade of infamy and want. Each house in the court seems full: some have 
lights in the rooms, some have not, but through all the broken windows, 
stuffed with rags and paper, the voices of men, women, and children, in 
tones of suffering entreaty or complaint can always be heard, for every little 
den is occupied by many members of poor families. . . . . oa 

‘* You pass through arches where the thieves of this quarter nightly as- 
semble to share the proceeds of their crime, or plan fresh deeds of violence 
and outrage, till at last the labyrinth terminates in a blind alley full of the 
filthiest refuse. At the end of this is a small smithy and two ruinous little 
buildings, which were old even when Jonathan Wild's house stood near 
them, and the Fleet ditch was a stream up which the barges came. The 
doors of these houses are always open, so ¥ enter at once into a room like 
acellar on the ground, where a man with his wife and four children are 
lying together. A few cinders which have been mercifully given them 
from the smithy are burning in the grate, and near the cherished warmth of 
this, on two old chairs—the only articles of furniture in the wretched vault 
—lies a fast-dying child. The other children are crouched beneath the 
chairs: one that fractured his arm a fortnight ago has the little limb in 
splints, and wrung with pain and hunger adds his wailing to the convulsive 
coughs and strugglings which mark how rapidly death’s hand is closing on 
his little brother. ‘There needs no tale to say what these must suffer. The 
father, a poor object, with scarce a month’s life in his worn frame, is in the 
last stage of consumption ; the mother is incapacitated by a racking illness 
from even moving a. and so with their children they are starving slow- 
ly. The husband said he had told his piteous tale to the guardians of Clerk- 
enwell and asked for a little—for any outdoor relief ; but they replied, 
to use his own words, that ‘he was a bodiedable man, who must support 
his wife and family,’. and refused even the miserable aid of one small loaf, 
When we saw the family the poor woman was worse than usual, for she had 
that day taken her dying child through fog and wet, with scarce a garment 
to protect its thin frame from the biting air, to see the union doctor, She 
feared such exposure would kill the baby, but, as she truly said, what could 
she do? A gentleman had called upon her a few days before and iven her 
some tracts, and these, with medicine for the sick, were the only things ex- 
cept the chairs in that close and factid room. Not one of its miserable occu- 
pants had tasted ought save water for six-and-twenty hours. ... . The 
alleys that wind away from this poor place, called Eagle Court, are even 
lower, dimmer, and more tortuous than before, till at last they emerge neat 
Peter's Lane, Cow Cross, where live the family who gain a wretched meal 8 
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day by dragging down the bills and posters as we have already mentioned in iu 
wrevious article. .... It is, indeed, a poor and filthy room. In one ‘ ~ ner, 
upon a pile of old sacks and paper, crouching beneath their ragged : . xing, 
lie four little naked boys—some asleep, some fretfully whining for a nan- 
other corner the father and mother, with three mort children, have their miser- 
able bed. The rest of the room is oceupicd by an old table and a a = 
of newly torn down bills, which are laid out to dry. The father and chi : 
dren are in bed, the mother is working by a rushlight, trying so to stitch 
the wretched tatters of her children’s garments that the y can put the m on 
iu the morning. They say they have a hard life -which one can well be- 
lieve in looking at the skeleton young forms ar rund—and that bills now-a- 
days are pasted down so tight and put up so high that it is but seldom the ) 
can manage with constant labour to earn more than 8/7. a day, and even for 
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this poor sum the younger branches of the f amily h ave — sf -- R 

; ; ’ 4 » ¢ nor ‘ ’ yivhest . e 
standing on their parent's shoulders to reach the highest placai . i 

too, has grown more scrupulous o { 


‘gentleman’ who buys the fragments, pul 
late, and, in addition to requiring that the paper should be dry, will 
them no money for any scraps which have my 1 upon them, thou 
*eentleman’ takes them als Last winter, while the poor old man, who i 
5 ° . . . . 

now seventy, was carrying home his morning load of bills, he slippe dan 
broke his ribs, and this accident at once so reduced the earnings of th 
family that he wascompelled to apply to the board of guardians for out- 
door relief. 





1 ¢} 










But we must let him tell this tale in h‘s own words. I 5 
‘I went before the board, and I says, ** Gentlemen, Providence has brok« 
my ribs, and I wants out-door relief very bad, for my children is starving. 
And the board ses to me, ** We aint a going to give you any relief, cos you’: 
a living in indultry” ; and ITs ‘* What do you mean by living in indul- 
trv? My wife’s dead and my xl woman’s husband’s dead, and I must 

















have somebody to look after my children and keep my bits of things t 
gether.” But the board ses, * It aint no matter; you can’t have noi f 
while you’re a living in indultry’’; so they turned fme out.” It might, 


however, have shocked the pious feclings 
told them what we can tell our readers, that 
ried to the woman he lived with, and that tl 
Field Lane Refuge had, for this purpose, ! doa clergym 
marriage fees, as the poor i 


of * the board’ if this old man i 
i t anxious to be mar- 
wer it 

to forego | 


verend gentl 





wis nie 
benevolent n 
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I id not pay them, but the: 








man refused to t it nny. Happily, however, all wer 
mercenary, and rim the w days the poor people have been married.” 
Near the Fie! tagged School is a wretched hou 





“At the top garret of all, upon a floor so frail and shattered that it i 
longer safe for any sits a poor woman with an infant across her knees 
three children, hud r warmth upon the tloor around hi 
The place is deadly cold no fire in the room, but as the ehild 
upon her lap is sic! mother has berrowed a small candle frot 
a neighbour, and by its dim lig! itches in silence the painful working 
her infant’s features. ul. Tler husband has broken 
blood vess and is in hospi he has 2s. a-week and two loa, 
from the parish, but Is vs in rent, and she with her infar 
are slowly but very surely cying of st But it was neither hun 
cold, nor sickness which had bowed this woman to despair—it was the 
duct of her eldest boy her fevourite, her hope and pride, who once, 
said, had been so good, but latterly had fallen into low company, and w 
now a thief, and constantly in prison. The term of his last imprisonn 
‘for suspicion; only for suspic m,’ she said, was up that very mornit 
and she had written to the governor of the gaol, imploring him to make |! 
boy come home to her at once, but it was night and still he had not cor 
It was early yet, she said; he might have got work, and would be home 
little late—she was sure he had got work, and turning to our kind « 
ductor, she said with trembling accents, ‘ Don’t you think he’s got work, 
Sir; isn’t it that that keepshim out so late?’ Still the forebodings of her 
own heart misgave her, and erying ‘Oh! Jemmy, Jemmy, if you have gon 
wrong again t’will kill me,’ she hid her face upon her little child, ; 
sobbed as if her heart was breaking.”’ 
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lay, 


A number of the inhabitants of Chelsea held a meeting on Tuesday 
and resolved to petition Parliament for representatives, An attempt w 
made to supersede the resolution by onc embodying the principles of t! 


Bright reform project, but it failed. 


At a meeting of the Sewers Commission on Tuesday, Deputy Obbard 
drew attention to the inconvenience which results from the disturbance 
of the pavements by public companies. The Engineer, Mr. Hayward, 
said they would have to pay for all damages. 

Deputy Obbard.—‘* Almost every stone in one of the leading streets wa 
lately injured by a telegraph company, many of them having large picees 
broken off them, and they remain in that state.” 

Mr. Abraham.—** That company have obtained powers which they ought 
never to have possessed. They ought never to have been allowed to disturb 
the pavement without our permission. Almost immediately after we have 
paved a street at an immense cost, which would have remained in a perfeet 
state for eight or ten years, they have been enabled, by the powers in thei 
Act, to tear it up without consulting us.”’ 

Mr. Young.—‘‘It is the duty of one of the officers of the corporation to 
take notice of every Bill whereby the interests of the city may be damnitied 
and if he does not know his duty he ought to be taught it.”’ . 

Mr. Daw (chief clerk).— The only Act that escaped notice was that of 
the European and Continental Telegraph Company.” 

Mr. Young.—* That assists my argument.” 

At the same time complaints were made that the supply of gas in pri- 
vate houses and in..the public ways is inferior in quality and quantity. 
The Chairman, Deputy Christie, imputed this to ‘ combinations among 
the men,” which threaten to deprive London of gaslight. 


A meeting was held in the parish of Marylebone, on Monday, to re- 
ceive a report from an association which has charged itself with the task 
of clearing certain districts of infamous houses and reforming their un- 
fortunate inmates. A report was read, showing the extent of the trade 
in importing and keeping young girls, and also of the efforts made to re- 
duce the nuisance in certain localities. The Association have sent eleven 
young women to their friends, and have received 63 in a home provided 
forthem. They also endeavour to find places for the reformed. ‘The 
interest of the meeting, however, lay in certain extraordinary state- 
ments. The Reverend Mr. Garnier said that while he was connected 
with the House of Commons (as Speaker’s chaplain) he knew that noble- 
men and Members of Parliament, even the Speaker himself received 
letters soliciting them to attend and bid for recently imported girls at a 
sort of auction. Professor Marx made an astounding statement. Ile 
spoke of the importation of three Jewesses. 

“* In one case alone he was enabled to take the poor creature from the 
abominable vice that threatened her and send her home ; and he nearly suc- 
ceeded with another, but with regret, ay, deep regret, he said so, he was 
Prevenied by her brother. It was indeed with great regret he said this, 
considering that that brother was a legislator of the country; and no less a 
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sum than 200/, was given to get the girl to remain. It was a most sorrowful 
thing to have to make such a statement, as to whom were they to look to put 
down this nuisance unless to the Legislature > How mortifying was it to 
look at a man holding such a position as this brother did in the country—a 
man of good means—a married man, having a family and daughters—-acting 
in this way !” 

It was explain 
creatures who formed the 


1 that the association was formed not to punish the 
eat evil complained of, but to re- 

















oor 
sins them, and at the same time use rigorous measures for suppressin 
th haunts. 

At a full meeting of the Royal Geographical Socicty on Monday, Sir 
Roderick Murchison in the chair, a paper was read on the Zambesi ex- 
pedition, by Mr. Bain nd Dr. Livingstone; and another by Mr. E. 
(i, Squier, giving an mint of Lake Yojoa or Taulebé in ILonduras. 
Phis 1 ukable sheet of is shut in between lofty mountains. It 
has ten outlets, nit nean, one open, A map of that part of 
C An n n up in various 





oceanic Railway 
level would be 
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The Master of the Rolls ¢ j ment on Wednesday in the case of 
Swinfen Swinfen This was a moti for anew trial Old Mr 
Swinfen made a will three weeks before he died, by which he bequeathed 
the bulk of the property to Mrs. Patience Swinfen, the widow of a son who 
had recently died. It \ illeged by the heir-at-law that Mr. Swinfen was 
not at the wpetent tomakea wall, This allegation was sustained 





by Dr. Evans, a distinguished medical man. On the other side, three re- 
spect ible gentlemen, who had no interest in the will, swore that the testa- 
tor was competent to make the will at the time he made it. The Court, 
therefore, held that Mr. Swinfen was competent, and that the will was 
valid. He said it was proper then to remark, that Mrs. Patience Swinfen 
Was in every respect entitled to credence, and that her conduct, both as re- 
gards the testator himself and in regard to the will in her favour, stood un- 
appeared to have taken no steps towards influencing the 
1 will in her favour, and the present was a proper time for 
it to express an opinion to that effect. The verdict of the Stafford 
Jury appeared to the Court to have properly affirmed the capacity of the 
testator to make a will at the time he made the one in question, and the 
motion for a new trial must, therefore, be dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Herbert Ingram has determined to move for a new trial in the case of 
1 sus Ingram, On Tuesday, his counsel, Mr. Bovill, applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Beach to enlarge the time for moving for a new trial, on 





Lin pear hed. She 


testator to make 





| the ground that a large mass of papers have yet to be examined. The Court 


| declined to cnlarge the time. 





There is no precedent for it. 

A full Court of Divorce has decided that Mr. Robinson, co-respondent in 
the ease of Evans sus Evans and Robinson—the gimlet case—shall pay 
all the costs of the procet dings in that Court. 

In the same Court a motion was made for a new trial in the case of 
Marchmont verses Marchmont, on the ground that the verdict was against 
the evidence and that the Judge Ordinary misdirected the Jury. Lord 
Campbell, the other Judges, concurring, refused the application. The 
Judge had not misdirected the Jury; and the Jury were the best judges of 
the value of the testimony submitted to them. Some strong expressions 
used by Lord Campbell characterizing the conduct of Mr, Marchmont eli- 
cited applause from the audience. 

The Court of Probate has granted letters of administration of the property 
possessed by the late Duchess of Orleans in this country, to her son the 
Count de Paris, and also to the late Queen of the French on behalf of the 
Duke de Chartres. The judge suggested that the Count de Paris should 
elect his grandmother as his guardian. The Queen’s Advocate said that he 
had no doubt ** his Royal Highness’ would adopt that suggestion.” 

At a meeting in the Court of Bankruptey for the proof of debts in re 
James Parkins, proof was tendered for a sum of 3737, by a stockbroker, It 
was, however, shown that the sum was for brokerage in time bargain tran- 
sactions. Mr. Commissioner Goulburn said it was a gambling transaction. 
It is contrary to publie policy that such debts could be recovered. All 
parties who in any way have been particeps criminis cannot recover. It 
was objected that the bankrupt had in his accounts debited himself with 
only about 800/. as — on time bargains, whereas Mr. Lyne and Mr. 
Rogers could prove the payment to him of 1500/. on account of such profits. 
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It was also desirable to investigate the circumstances under which the 
bankrupt had effected the settlement. The Commissioner doubted whether 
in respect to the alleged difference between the 800/. and 15900/., the 
Court could call upon the bankrupt to produce, as it were, his ‘ betting- 
book.” Mr, Lucas.—‘‘ But if the receipt of the money can be proved he 
may be ealled upon to account for its application.” The Commissioner,— 


* Certainly.” 


Mrs. Mary Newell appealed to the Lambeth magistrate for aid in diseover- 
iug a missing daughter. It seemed that Jane Newell had, on her father’s 
death, accepted an engagement as a dancer at the Olympic to eke out the 
seanty family income. M. Massol, of the Italian Opera, saw aud appre- 
ciated her ability, and she was bound apprentice to him. When Mr. Lum- 
ley failed M. Massol desired to cancel the indentures, but this was at the 
time resisted. Afterwards, when M. Massol had prevented the girl from 
dancing at the Haymarket, and wanted to take her abroad, the indentures | 
were cancelled. But by that time the poor girl was shut out of a London 
engagement. The family were reduced to great straits; the girl was low- 
spirited ; and last Tuesday week she said it would be better to take a penny- 
worth of something to put them out of misery. She went out on the Wed- 
nesday to delivery a letter, and had not returned. Inquiries have proved 
fruitless ; Mrs Newell believes that her daughter has not been guilty of de- 
parture from the paths of moral propriety. But where is she > Mr. Norton 
said that no more powerful aid coull be given her than a notice of the ap- 
plication by the press, Ie gave the mother half a sovereign from the poor- 


box. . 


Evershed, a gallant policeman, observing suspicious signs in a house at 
Hackney, entered the back way. He found a burglar on the kitchen stairs and 
seized him by the throat. Another rushed at him, Evershed thrice knocked 
him down with his lantern. In the struggle the three had got outside the 
house, and one finding a crowbar or jemmy he struck Evershed several 
times and kicked him. The burglar he still griped by the throat, until his 
neck scarf gave way, and the villian fled. Evershed was found by a ser- 


geant, faint and bleeding. This combat took place last November. Ever- 


shed has identified both the men, regular thieves, and they stand committed 


for trial. 


Mr. Broughton has again remanded Mrs. Griggs, the woman who threw 


her child out of window under an apprehension that the house was on fire. 
Some attempt has been made to show that Mrs. Griggs was “ rather given 
to drink,” and to give rise to an inference that drink not dreams impelled 
her to the act. 


A youth, apprenticed to an engineer, summoned his master for refusing to 


pay him 2s.8d. This sum had been stopped by the master for Christmas 
day. The Thames Police Magistrate decided that Christmas day is the 
same as a Sunday to those who are employed and paid by the week, and that 
they are entitled to a week’s wages without deduction. This decision en- 
raged the master, who at once discharged the boy, pleading that bis inden- 
ture had been broken—the violation consisting in absenting himself from 


work to appeal to the Magistrate! ‘The master was very restive. Mr. | 
Yardley fined him 40s. for refusing to take back the boy, and reminded hii | 


that he was liable for 40s. for every day that he refused to teach the ap- 
prentice his trade. The master said he should appeal. 

One of the consequences of omnibus rivalry is peril to life. Thus Mary 
Pratt, the child of Mr. Pratt doorkeeper of the House of Commons has been 
killed in consequence of reckless driving. Two omnibuses were hastening 
ilong the Brixton Road. Mrs. Pratt hailed the first, as she was attempting 
to reach it the second dashed up and knocked her down; killing her child. 


The investigation into the cause of the late fatal accident at the Poly- 
technic Institution was resumed on Thursday before Mr, Coroner Wakley. 
A number of witnesses were examined who had been concerned in the re- 
pair of the staircase by the insertion of iron treads, and so far as the evi- 
dence has gone it would appear that not sufticient precaution had been taken 
either in the planning or the exccution of that work. 

Mr. Ackerman, lately a publisher of books and prints in the Strand, 
killed himself by drinking prussic acid, at his house in St. Jolin’s Wood. 


Provincial. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AT SHORNCLIFFE. 

When the 100th, or Prince of Wales’s Royal Regiment, arrived in 
England, just complaint was made that Liverpool had somehow over- 
looked their landing, and had not received them as the first colonial regi- 
ment should have been received. It was suggested at the time that if 


not the Queen, at least one of her sons, should present the regiment | 


with its colours. On Monday, the Prince of Wales, on his way to the 
continent, stopped at Shorncliffe. Ie was accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf. The 100th regiment and the staff of the district were 
paraded, and the Prince presented the regiment with its colours, making 
at the time, the following, his first public speech— 

** Lord Melville, Colonel de Rottenberg, and Officers and Soldiers of the 
100th Regiment—It is most gratifying to me that, by the Queen’s gracious 
permission, my first public act since I have had the honour of holding a 
commission in the British army should be the presentation of colours to a 
regiment which is the spontancous offering of the loyal and spirited Cana- 
dian people, and with which, at their desire, my name has been specially 

iated. The cer ial in which we are now engaged possesses a pe- 
euliar significance and solemnity, because in confiding to you for the first 
time this emblem of military fidelity and valour I not only recognize em- 
phatically your enrolment into our national force, but celebrate an act 
which proclaims and strengthens the unity of the various parts of this vast 
empire under the sway of our common Sovereign. Although, owing to my 
youth and inexperience, I can but very imperfectly give expression to the 
sentiments which this occasion is calculated to awaken with reference to 
yourselves and to the great and flourishing province of Canada, you may 
rest assured that I shall ever watch the progress and achievements of your 
gallant corps with deep interest, and that I heartily wish you all honour 
and success in the prosecution of the noble carcer on which you have 
eutered.” 

After this graceful act the Prince of Wales drove to Dover and there 
embarked for Ostend. 








REFORM, 

A few further meetings on the subject of Parliamentary Reform have 
been reported this week. Mr. John Abcl Smith at Chichester and Mr. 
Kekewich at Honiton have both declared the present to be the best time 
for discussing the question. Both were reserved in the expression of their 
views. Mr. Scrope has declined to attend a meeting of his constituents 
at Stroud, on the ground that in “the present misty and uncertain state 
of the political atmosphere he has nothing definite or positive to state to 
them.” Mr. Scrope describes himself as a Parliamentary reformer op- 
posed to haaardous changes, 
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| The Stroud meeting was held on Wednesday, Mr. Horsman attended, 


and made a speech. It was remarkable for some expressions and a pecy. 
liar kind of figurative language used in describing the incidents of lag 
session ; for its denunciations of our Cear “ally,” the French Emperor 
and its comments on the conduct ef the liberals. The Whig leaders an 


to turn out the Government ur: the India bill some wicked sprite induced 
Lord John Russ2ll to propose that the House should proceed by resoly. 
tion and not by bill. 

Some thought that he had made an arrangement with Lord Derby, others 
that he was inspired by Mr. Bright, but the more commonly-accepted elugj- 
dation of the problem was that Lord John had had communication with the 
Evil One, for never was infernal machine fired off with such disastroys 
effect. Some accounted for the defeat of the Liberals by saying it was q 
personal question—Lord Palmerston had waxed fat and insolent, Ke. Byt 
if he failed it was because he had not capable colleagues. There is not g 
more popular man in the House. There is more English pluck and “go” 
in him than in any half-dozen of those who, having once made him their 
idol, would now turn him into their scape-goat. The fact is that the dis. 
union and disorganization of the Liberal party were plain enough before 
Lord Palmerston’s Government was ever formed, As to the Reform Bill, 
it had been asked how they could accept a bill from a party who have always 
opposed reform. The philosophic Hobbes had said that he so hated the 
devil that if he were to fall into a pit, and the devil were to put down his 
leg into it, he would not take held of the cloven hoof. And they were told 
to beware of the cloven hoof of Lord Derby. Those who say this are not 
the parties to give the advice. Mr. Horsman has seen, since he * shook off 
the livery of the Whigs in 1856,”’ that disunion in the Liberal party has 


| bouyed up with an idea that oy | are indispensable. Instead of uniting 
| 


| been growing since 1832, and the cause of it is that the Whigs have made 
| themselves patrons and protectors of the Liberals, but have never dreamed 


of raising them to be associates in power. 

Mr. Horsman argued at considerable length against electoral districts and 
universal suffrage, which would be class representation. How long would 
a House of Commons elected on universal suffrage act in unanimity with 
the House of Lords? (4 Voice—** We don’t want no House of Lords,” 


| and laughter). That was exactly what he anticipated, and, having got rid 


of one of their great fundamental institutions, would they next depose the 
Queen ? 

The meeting resolved that it wanted houschold suffrage in towns, 10/, 
suffrage in counties, equal clectoral districts, and the ballot; but that it 
had confidence in Mr. Horsman, 

Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hadfield met their constituents at Sheffield cn 
Thursday. ‘The meeting assembled in the Town-hall, but no sooner had 
Mr. Roebuck begun to speak than a score or two of persons who could 
not hear him raised a vehcment ery for adjournment to a larger build- 
ing. The meeting decided against the proposal; but the malcontents 
persisted, and in spite of the appeals of the Mayor and Alderman Hoole, 
kept up a continuous interruption. At length Mr. Roebuck put on his 
hat in disgust and went away. His friends consulted, and agreed to 
meet again at once in the Temperance Hall. This was soon filled, and 
now order prevailing, Mr. Roebuck said what he had to say. 

First he went into the theory of the constitution to show that Parlia- 
ments were invented to watch Governments, and constituencies to watch 
Parliaments. Then he asserted that the working classes were excluded by 
the bill of 1832, and that since that time a new bill had been called for, 
But, said he, an imposition will be practised upon you. After reform the 





' House of Commons will remain what it is. ‘* Therefore there are two 


things to be considered—first, the franchise, and next the distribution. 
We ought to ascertain who are to have votes, and next the area of persons 
who shall return representatives to Parliament, thereby, as I believe, 
entirely overturning the landed aristocracy of this country. I don’t blink 
the question. There it is.’ (Cheers.) The Iouse of Commons represents the 
feelings and passions of the people fairly and well, but not their interests, 
The nobles and gentry are in a position of great temptation and ought to be 


| relieved. He did not want universal suffrage, but he would like to see 


Members taken from boroughs having less than 10,000 inhabitants and given 
to the large towns—-four to Sheffield, for instance. He hoped a reformed 
Parliament would give economical government. The 10/. houscholders 
have only increased the expenditure. He wanted to see a change in the 
composition of administration—no monopoly, ‘* Take any locality you 
please. You want a representative—you lock about and find a well-to-do 
man more than fifty years of age, and you send him headlong into an as- 
sembly of critics, the most acute that the world ever saw, with feelings 
alive to everything ludicrous, The man gets up. He makes an attempt at 
aspeech, and is laughed at. He perhaps leaves out a “ h,”’ and a shout of 
derision runs through the House directly. Dowa he sits, and his mouth is 
closed for ever, (Cheers and laughter.) That accounts in a great measure 
for what you must have all remarked, that you are not represented im the 
House of Commons in a way to give you the weight you ought to have. 
The wealth, the industry, the intelligence, the acuteness of the north—are 
they to be found in your representatives in the House of Commons? No. 
Does London, that great mart of the whole world, send Members who are an 
honour to the House of Commons? I say, no, Well, then, I ask, what 
can you possibly expect from a reformed House of Commons if you do not 
prepare men to go into that House capable of discharging their duty as your 
representatives, and not merely rich men that all their lives have been 
engaged in the accumulation of wealth, and who know as much about go- 
vernment as I do about China. (Cheevs.) You must send fit men to re- 
present you.” 

Mr. Roebuck took a very lugubrieus view of foreign politics ; and inti- 
mated his opinion that not reform but war would be the question of the 
session—‘* we are on the eve of war.’’ This view was evidently suggested 
by the attitude of France. 

Mr. Hadfield who had come to make a great speech about reform was 
disconcerted by the disturbance of the morning and the warlike blaze of 
his colleague. He made a speech crammed with statistics to show that 
reform is needed and that the people are fit for it. Then the Members 
were questioned. One question and answer will suffice. Mr. Hibbert 
asked if Mr. Roebuck was in favour of an hereditary House of Lords, 
whether they had brains or no? Mr. Roebuck acknowledged that the 
House of Lords was an institution not founded on common sense. But 
the House of Lords was now only the repeater of the opinions of the 
House of Commons. Taking steps in legislation is not a mischief; the 
lerds set an example in manners and do no harm. 

The meeting warmly expressed its confidence in its two Members. 

Mr. Bright, who recently declined to go to Bristol, alleging that Brad- 
ford was the only place he could probably go consistently with regard for 
his health, has consented to attend a sdirée to be held in the Public Hall, 
Rochdale, on Friday, the 28th instant. It has been remarked that, 
Mr. Jacob Bright has recently been making himself popular in Roch- 
dale. These movements favour the rumour that Mr, Cobden will contest 
that borough at the next general election. 
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FRENCH ADMINISTRATION. : 

Sir Stafford Northcote delivered a lecture last week at the Exeter 
Literary Society on the system of administration in France. It is of 
importance that the English should get the better of their ways of think- 
ing, ard be able to feel with the F rench and understand them; but it 
was impossible for them to do so unless they understood the I rench 
system of administration. It must not be compared with our Civil 
Service. ‘ es . 

The French have organized their civil service in a very perfect and libe- 
ral manner, and in a way which shows a peculiarity of the French charac- 
ter, for if one thing distinguishes the French above other nations, it is their 
pecuilar aptitude for arrangement, their organization, their love of har- 
mony, their bringing things together. Everything connected with the 
Administration is brought to the centre, and radiates from the centre. | 
They are scandalized at the English Administration, which consists of bits 
or patches, and causes many difficulties between this and that authority. They 
say, “* What a confusion! How ean such a country be governed? Ours Is 
beautiful; everything is brought to a centre, and must come to the centre.” 
A person might draw a map of the French Administration, and it would | 
look pretty ; he had done it himself. Everything goes from the centre and 
to the centre. The Administration takes cognizance of bakers, pork but- | 
chers, dogs, rabbits, midwives, chimneys, grub-killing, weed-burning, | 
everything. Noone can open a baker’s shop without permission. The | 
wrefect is bound to settle where weed should 4 burnt; persons could not 
ee it here or there lest they might do damage. The mayor of a com- | 
mune issues an order that on such and such days the people are to kill | 
their caterpillars, that they might prevent too great an increase of these | 
interesting little creatures. There is a distinct administrative tribunal ; 
lawyers study administrative law, and the great body of lawyers have 
wished to codify it, but it was found to be so large that it defied coditica- | 
tion. It is caleulated that, at the time of the downfall of Louis Philippe, 
there were 800,000 official persons in France. Be that as it might, in the 
National Assembly in 1849 a proposition was made that a detailed account 
be published of alt the publie functionaries in France remunerated by the 
Government or departments. When the Government undertook the task, 
they found that it entailed such enormous labour that they were ob- 
liged to go to the Assembly and request that the order should be rescinded, 
stating that if they were obliged to carry it out it would require a work of 
fifty quarto volumes of 600 pages cach, and entail an expense of 20,000/. 
France could move an army of mex to any point the Government might 
decide upon; the Minister had only to transmit his orders and France 
would have an army and everything ready for action. See how it works 
in matters of small interest. He had come across in a French book a cu- 
rious example of the way private affairs were managed; it was the case of | 
aman who wished to have a pleasure-boat on a river—to get it (though 
those present could not see why), he had to obtain the sanction of the Ad- 
ministration. These are the stages. In the first place he had to send his | 
application to the prefect for permission to have the boat; the prefect sent 
it to the sub-prefect ; the sub-prefect sent it to the maire, the maire re- | 
turned his report to the sub-prefect ; the sub-prefect forwarded it to the | 
prefect ; and when he had got it, the prefect then referred to the engineer- | 
in-chief of the department ; the engineer-in-chief for the departinent next 
forwarded it to the engineer-in-ordinary ; the engineer in ordinary to the 
comptroller of the district ; the comptroller of the district reported to the 
engineer-in-ordinary, who reported to the engineer-in-chief; the en- 
gineer-in-chief reported to the prefect—then the prefect, having con- 
sulted the director of taxes in the department; and the director of 
taxes in the department having consulted the director of taxes in the ar- 
rondissement, the director of taxes in the arrondissement reported to the 
director of taxes for the department, and the director of taxes for the 
department to the prefect. The prefect, having thus got sufficient in- 
formation to form an opinion, drew out his report with all his reasons, and | 
sent it, with all the correspondence, to a superior power, the director- 
general of roads and bridges, who was an ofheer of state; the director- 
general of roads and bridges consulted the master of finance; the master of 
tinance referred it to a director of the administration of taxes ; the director 
of the administration of taxes reported to the master of finance; the master 
of finance approved of the report, and told the director-general of roads and 
bridges so, and the director-general of roads and bridges sent to the prefect ; 
the prefect sent to the sub-prefect ;_ the sub-prefect to the maire ; and the 
maire to So pave interested. The result was communicated to the engi- 
neer-in-chief of the department ;_ the engineer-in-chief of the department 
communicated it to the engineer-in-ordinary of the department; the engi- 
neer-in-ordinary of the department to the director of taxes of the depart- 
ment; and the director of taxes of the department communicated it 
to the director of the arrondissement. He could not help thinking that 
that would be an excellent arrangement, but it gave a good deal of trouble. 
In former times a man residing in the Island of Jersey made it his business 
to find out holes in the Customs’ Acts of Parliament, and being an in- 
genious fellow, and the system at the time, rather complicated, whatever 
law was made he set to work to see how he could avoid it with regard to 
Jersey, and see if he could not introduce something there, free of duty, | 
that could not be introduced anywhere else free of duty. A struggle ensued 
between him and the Board of Trade, who tried if they could not cutwit 
him. If an act was passed to outwit him in one thing, he got something 
else, That state of things could not exist in France; they had laid down | 
the principle that the Legislature in its written laws could not provide for 
every case, and there must be some authority to supply the omissions of 
the Legislature. It has been thought sufficient to lay down this general 
principle, and leave it to the Administration, If a man in France acted as | 
their friend in er | did, they would say that if he had not offended 
against the letter of the law he had no doubt done so against the intention 
of it, and would stop him from doing this or that. The position of the Ad- 
ministration is one of immense importance—it governed the whole system 
of France, and had the power not only of executing, but of practically 
making the laws, and also of interpreting the law. A law was passed in 
1849, when a different state of things from the present existed ; they put 
in a little clause in it that every vendor of books, engravings, or prints, 
should take out a license. That apparently innocent clause had received a 
complete change from the Government of ‘rance, it having been developed 
by a set of ordonnances on the part of the Minister of the Interior and Pre- 
fect of Police. These ordonnances provided that no candidate at an election 
who opposed the Government might put out an address, and no person 
might distribute any addresses of the candidate, or any portrait of the can- 
didate, under penalty of being put in prison, That certainly was not th: 
intention of the Legislature at the time the law was passed, 

a question between individual and individual arose, the ordinary tri- 
bunal would stop the assumption of power of the Administration to unduly 
stretch the law; but if a question arose between an individual and the Go- 
Vernment, the ordinary Court could not do that, as it had no authority in 
: . case; it went to the administrative tribunal, and not to the ordinary 

tribunal. If a pubiie officer were concerned in a case, it could not be 
Judged before the ordinary tribunal without the sanction of the Administra- | 
zon ; 1t must be decided in the Administrative Court, and not by the or- | 


| that all have accepted the same principle 


dinary tribunal, If the Administration was concerned, the case must be 
decided by the administrative tribunal, where the plaintiff or defendant, as 
the case might be, would be the judge. 

Ile showed historically that all things tended to bring the whole coun- 
try under the power of the central Government, That became a part of 
the French nature, and though there might be changes in the nature 
and in the form of government in France every ten or twenty years the 
present state of things will remain substantially permanent as long as 
the nation remains what it is, It is the system that may be called the 
paternal Government, or they might apply the French term to it, ‘ ad- 
ministrative centralization.” 


Steps have already been taken at Bradford to prepare for the next 
meeting of the association for the Promotion of Social Science which 
will be held in that populous town. The leading local citizens are be- 
stirring themselves in the most energetic manner; and 1400/, has been 
alre ady subscribed to meet the « Xpcuses 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have presented to Mr, Thomas 
Razley, a handsome piece of silver worth 400 guineas, as a testimony 
of their respect for his conduct as president of the Chamber for fourteen 
years. 

The Leeds Chamber of Commerce have adopted a suggestion made by 
Mr. Miller of Dundee, and are willing to aid in forming a Flax Supply 
Association, for the purpose of obtaining supplies from India. 

The people of Birmingham held a large meeting on Wednesday, the 
Mayor presiding, and passed resolutions declaring a determination to _re- 
sist by all legitimate means the revival of church-rates. They will be 
satisfied with nothing but the “ complete extinction of the existing sys- 
tem throughout the country.” 





The annual mecting of the friends of the Saltley Reformatory called 
upon the platform many of those distinguished gentlemen who have al- 
ways supported the juvenile reformatory movement. Mr, C, B, Adder- 
ley presided, and in his speech he reviewed the history of the question 


| and marked its progress, 


From 1854 to 1858, not a single session of Parliament has passed in whicl 
there has not been legislation regarding it. At that moment there are two 
Scotch acts, three English acts, a Middlesex act, and an Irish act; and that 
is enough. He would say, ‘A truce to legislation, and let us now set to 
work with action”; not, however, that they had been at all wanting in ac- 
tion during the progress of that legislation. He had some satisfaction in re- 
flecting that he introduced the first act and the last act upon the subject, and 
he had peculiar sutisfaction in saying that he did it simply as the spokesman 
of Birmingham. All the different acts have not taken exactly the same 
view of the subject. Scotland, he thought wiscly, has treated as one matter 
the whole question of juvenile vagrancy, while England has taken pains to 
make a distinction betwixt vagrane y and « riminal children, and has added 
to the number of its divisions by having local as well as general acts, Mr, 
Adderley objected to all multiplicity, especially in the matter of schools, 


jand said he would rather have the Seotech system than the English 


one. Ireland has taken a different view from either, and has Bper ially con- 
fined itself to criminality, public opinion against vagranecy being probably 
not very strong in the sister kingdom. But though the three countries 
have created the subject differently in detail, yet it is satisfactory to know 
‘ that the public had determined 
to step in and prevent children being east upon the streets to live upon 
phand r. 

Mr, Adderley pointed out that administrators are the last to be con- 
vineed of the necessity of reforms, and the last to appreciate reforms 
forced upon them. Ie insisted that too much relianee should not be 
placed on the state; for if reformatories ccase to be private institutions, 
aided by the state, but chiefly supported by voluntary contributions, 
they will before many years be prisons in the guise of reformatovies, and 
therefore worse that an open honest prison. 


A singular ease was heard in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court at Oxford on 
Saturday. Two members of the University; one Mr. Parkinson, a Master 
of Arts, duly attired in jockey costume, had determined to ride a race in 
Port Meadow, a large flat piece of ground belonging to the freemen of the 
city. The Proctors, hearing of this, interfered. Although they were 
warned to refrain from riding, the gentlemen persisted, and when sum- 
moned to attend before the senior proctor Mr. Parkinson refused, not recog- 


nizing his authority. For this he was fined 5/.; but he refused payment, 


| and was cited to appear in tne Vice-Chancellor’s Court, when he paid the 


fine under protest, and appealed, alleging that the Proctors have no power 
over any members of convocation, except to report him to the Viee-Chan- 
cellor. Dr, Kenyon heard the appeal. Judgment reserved. 


Frederick Prentice, a labourer at Queensborough in Kent, has slain a 
young girl in the streets of that town beeause she refused to listen to his 
addresses. Ife afterwards surrendered to a constable whom he met at mid- 
night on the road to Sheerness, 

Mr. Henry Terry, a silvermith of Leeds, has been fined 5/, for assaulting 
Mr. David Newton, wool-merchant and ‘Town Councillor. 

A boy was imprisoned in Ipswich gaol for stealing a watch, When about 
to be liberated, he told Mr. Alloway, the governor, that he should go to his 
friends at Richmond in Yorkshire, from whom he had run away. Mr, Al- 
loway communicated with his father, and the poor man begged him to re- 





tain the young sinner until an elder brother arrived to take him home. 


The elder brother eame—he had walked all the way—the last twelve miles 
] 


| without food. Ie stated he had cight shillings only when he started from 


home; but he had brought his trowel with him, being a bricklayer, hoping, 
on his way home, to meet with « job to support himself and brother on the 
journey homewards. Mr. Alloway kindly gave both lads a good and substantial 
meal, provided them with funds, and started them on their way rejoicing. 

A young lady, the daughter of an East Yorkshire squire, and the belle of 
her district, has fallen in love with her father’s valet, and married him, 
‘The account in circulation describes the lady as making love to the gentle- 
man’s ** gentleman,” and assuccceding in her seductive arts. Perhaps this 
will not prove quite accurate. The wedding was cleverly contrived, Miss 
pretended to go on a visit to a friend of the family ; she went r ally to York. 
The “ gentleman,” a week afterwards, obtained * leave of absence on urgent 
private affairs” for two days. Te also went to York. Soon afterwards the 
parents of the lady were startled by receiving wedding-cards ! 


The lives of the Marchioness of Westminster and her daughter were 
placed in peril at Chester the other day in consequence of what looks like 
an indulgence of excessive parsimony. As they were driving along Fore- 
gate Street the body of the old carriage, from sheer deeay and long use, 
separated into two parts, ‘The two ladies were placed gently on the 
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ground ; the horse ran off with the box on which sat the servants. No one 
was hurt. 


Windsor Castle was menaced with fire on Saturday. A son of the Reve- 


rend Lord Wriothesley Russell, sleeping at the house of Canon Anson in the | 
Happily aid was at hand and the | 


cloisters, set his bed furniture in flames. 
fire was extinguished, but not until all the furniture had been burned. 

Huge draper’s shops are now the fashion. They grow bigger and bigger 
almost daily. The mania is hot confined to London, it has extended to the 
wrovinces. One of these enormous establishment at Liverpool has recently 
aan augmented. Business was carried on in one department, while labourers 
were pulling down walls and clearing away another. On Tuesday the shop 
was full, when suddenly a wall, left without support, fell down, broke into 
the shop, and carried customers, shopmen, and goods, together with the floor 
en which they stood, into the cellar. They had to be dug out. The result 
was that five persons, two ladies, a shopman, and two labourers, have been 
killed, and seven others have been wounded more or less severely. 

A jury have blamed the proprictor of the shop for not having employed 
proper workpeople. 

Another house, also undergoing eonversion, from a public house to a 
hotel, fell on Thursday ; killed one; wounded severely, one. 

A workman in the Dowlais Works died recently from the effects of being 
bitten by a cat in a rabid state. Six other persons were bitten by the fu- 
rious animal, which has been destroyed. —Bristol Mercury. 


IRELAND. 

An influential deputation from Belfast, in furtherance of the move- 
ment sct on foot there to found intermediate schools, waited on Lord 
Eglinton on Thursday. It included the Bishop of Down, Lord Masse- 
rene, several local Members, and Dr. Montgomery. The Lord-Licut 
nant said he was in favour of intermediate schools. But all schools 
should be entirely non-sectarian. Ile saw the propriety—the necessity 
of the Government taking the subject into consideration. 


The promotion of Mr, G, A. Hamilton to the office vacated by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has of course caused a vacancy in the representation 
of the University of Dublin, The candidates at present deemed probable 
are all Queen’s Counsel, namely, Mr. Joy, moderate Conservative ; Mr. 
George, Derbyite ; and Dr. Gayor, Ultra-Tory. 

Baron Pennefather has resigned his seat on the bench. It is stated 
that Mr. Justice Crampton will shortly follow his example. Mr, Hayes 
Solicitor-General, is spoken of as the probable successor of Baron Penne- 
father, and Mr. Brewster or Mr. Francis l'itzgerald for the place of Mr. 
Justice Crampton, 

Mr. Attorney-General Whiteside, it will be seen, holds on, appar ntly 
in hope of better things. 


According to the recommendation of the Chancery Oftices Commission, 
5 . 


the office of Clerk to the Hanaper it is said will in future be dispensed 
with, the present occupant, Mr. Ralph 8. Cusack, retiring on his /// 
salary for /ife. 

Further information respecting the conspiracy has found its way into the 
papers. The Callan and Kilkenny prisoners were examined privately on 
Saturday, and the Kilkenny journals report the result. There were five, the 
principal of whom is Martin Hawe, leather merchant. The informer in 
this ease is Patrick Callaghan, clerk of the Callan Coal Store, Ile states 
that Hawe induced him to become a member of a secret society, and him- 
self administered this oath. : 





“I, Patrick Callaghan, do swear in the presence of God to renounce all alle- 
giance to the Queen of Eng and to take up arms and fight at a moment's 
warning to make Ireland an independent democratic republic, and to yield implici 
obedience to the commanders and superiors of thi ‘ret society. Finally, I take 


this oath without any mental: 
Callaghan was entitled to swear in nine men, and directed to provide 
himself with a pike, a musket, and ammunition. 


ervation whatever.” 


* | afterwards told Hawe that I intended to retire from the society, for tl 
priest would‘not hear my confession while L continued a member of it, but had 
turned me away. Hawe said, ‘ Don’t mind that, but stop you are.’ Ile declared 
his sole object in giving information to the authorities was that his mind was 
uneasy, and on account of the “ tremendous observations” on the subject made by 


Father Salmon, went to the head constable while drunk, and cave him the infor- 
mation. Would not take 1,000/, to transport those young men. 

Hawe was committed for trial. Two others were discharged; and two 
bound over to appear if called upon. 

The four liberated men were reecived in Callan with cheers. Father 
Salmon preached asermon on the subject on Sunday, expressing a hope 
that what had happened would be a warning to the boys; and extolling 
the oper and impartial manner in which the magistrate, Lord Desart, had 
acted. Heis ** an upright nobleman and a conscientious magistrate.” 


Francis Nugent, the printer of a seditious almanack, full of insane pre- 
dictions and expressions of hatred to England, has been arrested in Dublin, 
and bound over to be of good behaviour for seven years, 

A man, supposed to be Mr. Ely’s murderer, wag arrested on board the 
Circassian, at Galway. He turned out to be one Kelly, a cattle-stealer, 
He was armed with a revolver. 

A Roman Catholic priest, journeying to Newport, was fired at by one of 
three men. He closed with them, and captured two. 
try people, the villains fell on their knees to the valiant priest and begged 
pardon—they had mistaken him for a land-agent. He let them escape ! 

Father O'Sullivan, parish priest of Killorglin, enforees his notions of the 
Beautiful and the Good, with his horsewhip and shillelagh. The other day 
he beat on more than one occasion a girl who had an illegitimate child ; and 
tore the shawl she wore. Before the bench at Tralee he naively admitted 
the facts. The Magistrates warned him that he must not break the law and 


fined him 5/. He had been fined 20/. for beating the father of the child. 
A very brutal murder has been committed in Dublin. Thomas Black, a 
painter, went out on Saturday night with Margaret his wife, to make some 


purchases for her and to receive some money. They drank together at the 
public house where the money was paid and returned home about ten 
o'clock. About cleven, Mrs. Quin, the landlady of the house, found the 
son of the Blacks in her room; he said he had come there because he was 
afraid his father would kill his mother, whom he was kicking terribly. Mrs. 
Quin went in later and found Black in his night-dress, and Mrs. Black in 
bed. She felt cold. The next morning she sent the boy te borrow for her 
his mother’s cloak. The boy ran back convulsed with fear—his mother lay 
murdered in the bed. Mrs. Quin went into the room, and instantly gave 
the alarm. It was found that Black had inflicted a deep wound in his wife's 
side, and had compressed her mouth and throat with his hand to prevent 
her screams. Subsequent inquiries showed that he left the house about 
eight in the morning of Sunday. He was seen smoking a pipe. He had 
himself shaved by a barber, and washed himself and disappeared. 


Meeting some coun- | 





Black surrendered to the police on Tuesday, and has been lodged in gag} 
on the coroner’s warrant. The police knew him well, and had rendered es, 
cape hopeless. 


SCOTLAND. 
LORD PANMURE ON WHIG PRINCIPLES. 

The good town of Brechin presented its Provost on Monday with 
piece of plate as a testimony of the respect of Brechin for Provost. 
Guthric. In the evening they gave him a dinner, and among the 
guests was Lord Panmure. It was natural that the health of that poli. 
tician should be proposed, and Lord Southesk proposed it. This gaye 
the late War Minister an opportunity, which it seems he needed, of talk. 
ing about reform. Mr. Baxter, member for Montrose has recently been 
taking Lord Panmure to task; and his lordship replies that so long ag 
reform is continued on the principles of the Reform Bill of 1832, he will 
ever be a “steady, progressive, and determined reformer.” 

It would be well if Mr. Baxter looked to his own conduct ; especially 
as “he is rather seeking popularity in Arbroath and Montrose by sup. 
porting the shipping interest in their demands for protection than ad. 
hering rigidly to the principles of Free-trade.” 

Having sung the praises and catalogued the benefits of the Reform 

sill of 1832, Lord Panmure thus referred to his own principles. 

‘* Essentially—however unpopular the expression may be—essentially, | 
| say, they are those of a Whig. The old Whig principles I understood from 

the life, conversation, speeches, and character of the man whose name] 
bear—Charles James Fox. The principles of Whiggery are these—to main- 
tain the liberties of the people against the encroachments of the aristocracy 
and of the Crown. These were the principles upon which Mr. Fox acted, 
and upon these principles I act still. But, gentlemen, there is a reverse to 
what I have thus stated. Whig principles stop at a certain point, and then 
turn; and, while maintaining the just rights of the people, * are equally 
prepared, if necessary, to defend the rights of the Crown and of the aristo- 
cracy, from undue encroachment on the part of the people. These are what 
L understand to be Whig principles.” 


Mrs. Reckie, a widow, died at Pathhead, near Kircaldy, last week. She 
was known to have been the last of those young lasses who lighted the fires 
in Ravenseraig Castle when the men of Pathhead kept armed watch and 
ward nightly for the return of Paul Jones. She often referred to this period 
in her life, and deseribed minutely the appearance of Mr. Shirra, when en- 
waged in praying on the beach for that wind which drove the vessels of the 
dreaded Paul down the Firth. She was 27 years single, 44 years married, 
and 28 years a widow, and was in the habit of saying that she had lived 
three lifetimes. Her offspring was as follows : 9 children, 65 grandchildren, 
116 great-grandchildren, and 3 great-great-grandehildren—in all 193,— 
Ldinburgh Courant. 








Forviqu aud Colonial. 
Sranct.—The excitement caused by the remarks of the French Em- 
peror to M, Hubner has been rather increased than allayed by subse- 
quent events, The journals, notably the Presse, have written as fiereely 
against Austria asif no * reassuring ”’ note had appeared in the Moniteur, 
The Presse says that if there is a revolution in Italy it will alarm the 
Conservatives of Europe, and Austria will remain what she has always 
been, ** the gendarme of order.” But if the question retains its political 
character, if it is only a question of revising the treaties of 1815 so far as 
they ‘affect Italy, then it intimates that France may intervene with 
effect. 
“If England had necd of the co6peration of a continental ally, what re- 
liance could she place cn Austria? Does she not know what the position of 
Austria is? Menaced in Italy, menaced in Hungary, odious to the Poles, 
the Roumains, and the Croats, who saved her and whom she deceived, all 
that Austria can do is to live, to keep herself together. low can she lend 
help? What interest can England have to lean on such a rotten prop?” 
The Presse is now called the real Moniteur. 
The Paris correspondent of an English journal notorious for its French 
leanings said carly in the weak that “a war with Austria may take place 
eventually. It is difficult to suppose that the large army of France can 
remain idle for any number of years, and there is nothing more to do in 
Algeria. But for the moment peace is the order of the day.” 
Later, apropos of the marriage of Prinee Napoleon with the Princess 
Clotilda of Sardinia, the same correspondent used this language— 
“The marriage of Prince Napoleon with the Piedmontese Princess seals 
an alliance which France made with Sardinia on the battle-fields of the 
Crimea. The French nation has long since regarded with an affectionate 
| interest the triumph of constitutional rule at the foot of the Alps. A fre- 
| quent exehange of notes has taken place between the gallant soldicr Sove- 

reign of Sardinia and the elected of the French nation, and doubtless the 
| best understanding prevails. The Liberal party throughout France—of all 
shades of opinion—feel a deep sympathy for Piedmont. France for the 
future will stand in a decidedly hostile attitude towards Austria in Italy. 
She may be called upon to defend Piedmont before the end of the year. 
1 have reason to believe at the moment I am writing, the Italian question is 
assuming proportions which at one period appeared to be so much In the egg 
that months would have passed over before they became of pressing interest.” 

In connection with this it may be remarked that Prince Napoleon 
has sailed from France for Genoa, on a visit to the Court of King 
Victor Emmanucl. 

The prices of stock of all kinds have fallen during the week very 
' steadily. Thus on Tuesday Rentes opened at 69.30; fell on Wed- 
nesday as low as 67.10; and closed 68.30. Railway and Credit Mo- 
bilier shares suffered enormous depression. Apropos of the dissolving 
views on the Bourse, the Nord told how the Emperor had met M. Emile 
Pereire at a railway station, and had asked him why so much alarm 
was felt. Pereire told him that the alarm arose from the words em- 
ployed on New Year's day. The substance of this conversation and 
its results are more interestingly told by the Daily News corre- 
spondent— 

“Tam told on credible authority that the exact words spoken by the Em- 
peror to M. Pereire when he met him at the railway station on his way te 
shoot at Rambouillet were—‘ L’ Autriche a fait des bétises, mais de 1A a la 
guerre il y a un abime—du reste j’enverrai une note au Moniteur.’ M. 
Pereire saw the Emperor the next day at the Tuileries, and remained with 
him three quarters of an hour. His Majesty said—‘ Well, the Bourse has 
been a little better today.’ M. Pereire answered—‘ Yes; because I ven- 
tured to report your Majesty’s promise to send a note to the Moniteur.’” 
If this is not accurate, it is pretty evident that it might be. 

The Gazette du Midi reports orders to arm two steam frigates at Tou- 
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lon and ten other smaller vessels, whilst stores of biscuit and naval pro- 
visions are being collected in dépdt at other ports of France. ‘The 
French army is under the impression that they will be called out before 
the end of the year for active service ; 200,000 men are ready to march. 

The Moniteur has published an Imperial decree convyoking, in virtue 
of articles 24 and 46 of the Constitution, the Senate and Legislative 

7, to meet on the 7th of February next. _ 

both Moniteur also publishes a report from M. Royer, Minister of Jus- 
tice, upon the abuse of the assumption of titles of nobility. The report 


is followed by an Imperial decree appointing a new “ Board of Heraldry,” | 


under the name of Conseil du Sceau des Titres. 


Gustria.—The Emperor of Austria has made a speech. It scems 
that on the 4th January the French Ambassador conveyed to the Empe- 
ror that expression of personal esteem which was the tag of the * bout- 
ade” on New Year's Day. To this the Austrian Emperor replied— 

“TI am sincerely touched by the personal sentiments of the Emperor. 
Assure him that, notwithstanding the dissidences occasioned by po itical 
necessities, I have never ceased to feel the profoundest esteem and the most 
cordial sympathy for his person.” i 

The Nord observes, that these words, though less emphatic than those 
of the French Emperor, show no less clearly the existence of the state of 
things which has so greatly alarmed public opinion. z 

The same pro-Russian organ circulated a report that Austria, after all, 
intended to send her troops across the Danube into Servia. Whereupon 
the Pays and the Patrice, both semi-oflicial journals, published a note to 
this effeet— 

Notwithstanding the representations made to Austria by the Powers who 
signed the treaties of Paris, the Austrian Government has given orders to 
the Commander at Semlin to place his troops at the disposal of the Pacha of 
Belgrade. These measures are contrary to the stipulations of the treaties, 
and by persisting in them Austria misunderstands its engagements towards 
the other contracting Powers. 

It may be remarked that there is good reason for suspecting the au- 
thentic character of this statement. The Porte has not shown any hos- 
tility to the Servian movement, and one does not see what benefit would 
be derived from an intervention which would bring down the high con- 
tracting Powers upon Austria. The rumour may have served bourse 
speculators. 

A Turin writer makes these strong assertions— 

** A diplomatic note was sent to Vienna a very few days ago, in which 
there was a declaration, that any armed intervention in Servia by Austria 
would be considered by France as a casus belli. It stated also, that the 
sending of a strong force to Semlin and other points of the Austrian frontier 
would be regarded with heavy displeasure. The fact is on record, that 
Austria yielded immediately, renounced her original intention of upholding 
Prince Alexander at all costs, and suspended the march of the greater portion 
of the troops she had sent to the Servian frontiers. 

It would be interesting to see the “record” and the authority for the 
record. So far as appears there has been no intention of intermeddling 
in Servia. There may have been threats, but there can be no yielding 
where nothing is asserted or done. 


Staly.—The chief Italian event is the opening of the Piedmontese 
Parliament on Monday by King Victor Emmanuel in person. Re- 
cent explosions have quickened the interest felt in every act of Piedmont, 
and the certainty that the King would refer in his speech to foreign 
politics caused dense crowds to gather in and around the Senate 
house. The King read his speech in a clear and emphatic manner, 
and was frequently interrupted by outbursts of vehement applause. 
He said— 

** Signori Senatori, Signori, Deputati—The new Legislature, inaugurated 
ayear ago, has not disappointed the hopes of the country or my expectations. 

“* By means of its enlightened and loyal codperation we have surmounted 
the difficulties of domestic and foreign policy, thus consolidating those 
broad principles of nationality and progress on which our liberal institutions 
repose. 

** Continuing in the same path you will this year effect new improvements 
in the various branches of the legislation and of the public administration. 

** In the last session some projects relating to the administration of justice 
were presented to you. 

* Resuming their interrupted examination, I trust that in this session the 
reorganization of the magistracy, the institution of the courts of assize, and 
the revision of the code of procedure will be provided for. 

** You will be again summoned to deliberate on the reform of the adminis- 
tration of the communes (parishes) and provinces. The very strong desire 
that exists for this will be a stimulus for you to devote to it your special 
care. 


“There will be proposed to you certain modifications in the law concern- | 


ing the National Guard, in order that, while the basis of that noble institu- 
tion are preserved untouched, there may be introduced into it those improve- 
ments suggested by experience as calculated to render its action at all times 
more efficacious. 

“The commercial crisis from which our country has not been exempt, 
and the calamity which has repeatedly aflicted our chief branch of industry, 
have diminished the income of the State : they have deprived us of witne ss- 
ing the immediate realization of the hopes conceived of a complete equili- 
brium between the revenue and expenditure. 

“ This will not prevent your conciliating, in the examination of the future 
budget, the necessities of the State with the principles of strict economy 

* Signori Senatori, Siguori Deputati—** The horizon in whose midst the 
new year rises is not entirely serene ; notwithstanding this, you will apply 
yourself with your usual alacrity to your Parliamentary labours. 

“Encouraged by the experience of the past, we are prepared resolutely to 
encounter the eventualities of the future. 

“That future, will be a happy one, our policy reposing on justice, on love 
of liberty, and of our country. © : 

_“Qur country, small in territory, has acquired credit in the councils of 
Europe, because it is great through the idea it represents and the sympathies 
it inspires. This position is not exempt from perils, since, while we respect 
‘reaties, we are not insensible to the ery of sutlering which reaches us from 
80 many parts of Italy. 

“Strong by our concord, confiding in our good right, we await, prudent 
and decided, the decrees of Divine Providence.” 

Signor Ratazzi, a decided and energetic member of the Liberal party, , 
has been elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. Deprelio and 
Fuchio, also Liberals, are the Vice-Presidents. 

The official Piedmontese Gazette publishes the following note :— 

._ ** The official Gazette of Vienna having announced the despatch of re- 
inforcements to Italy, the Piedmontese Government has thought it its duty | 
to bring the distant garrisons nearer to the frontiers of Lombardy, without, 
however, calling out the Contingents.” 





In an order of the day, addressed to the national guards of Turin, by 
their general, on the occasion of the opening of the Chambers, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs :— 

** May your presence here, and your fine appearance under arms, be a 
pledge of your firmness, and a certain witness that on every occasion, and 
| in every cause, the nation may rely upon you. Viva the Statute! Viva 

Italia !” 
It is worth notice that General Neil is one of the persons selected to 
| attend Prince Napoleon on his visit to Turin. 
| The agitation in Lombardy has been augmented by the departure of 
| the Archduke Maximilian and his wife from Milan, and by the march of 
30,000 additional Austrian troops towards Italy ; raising the total of the 
army of occupation to 150,000 men. General Giulay, the military 
governor, a stern and resolute soldier, rules in his absence. Complete 
military precautions have been taken. The garrisons of the strategical 
fortresses have been reinforced, and their stores replenished. Austria it 
is said has warned Rome, Naples, Parma, Modena, to be prepared for 
revolutionary movements, The Turin journals have been shut out of 
Lombardy, 

A letter from Milan states that the Milanese style Prince Napoleon 
Napoleoncino, and rely on the united action of France and Piedmont 
since this personage is about to marry “ the amiable fglia d'Italia,” as 
they call the Princess Clotilda. Everybody wears blue ecravats ; the 
barabas or gamins cry “ Viva Verdi,” and allow no cigars to be 
smoked unless they are Piedmontese or Cayurini. 

‘**A Russian, was walking in the tiny strect of La Passazella, quietly 
smoking his weed, when he was accosted by a baraba, who knoc ked the 
| cigar out of his mouth. ‘* Mind, it is a Cavurino, remarked my friend, 

Oh, then, I beg your pardon, and, if vou allow me, I shall smoke it iu 
honour of our great minister.” 
The Austrian Brigade of General Raming, forming the advanced 
guard of the reinforeements for Italy, entered Milan on the afternoon of 
| Monday last. 

The King of Naples is either alarmed, or he has been desirous of ap- 
pearing to perform an act of clemency on the marriage of his heir to the 
sister of the Empress of Austria. A telegraphic message from Naples, 
January 10, says— 

“The King left on Saturday. Pardon has been granted to sixty-one 
| political prisoners. DPoerio, Settembrini, &c., are to be exiled. Other acts 
of mercy are hoped for.”’ 

The King has, however, done another act which may call down the 
wrath of France. He has confiscated the caution money which M. 
D’ Agiout had deposited as concessionaire of the Salerno and Taranto line 
of railway; aud he has refused to admit the jurisdiction of the courts in 
the matter. 

General Goyon and the Pope interchanged the most high-flown and 
| amicable compliments on New Year’s Day. 

‘In contemplating the majesty of your throne, said the Frenchman, 
““we admire a temporal King, and, what is more, the Sovereign Pontiff; 
the first exercising, like other monarchs, his temporal authority within the 
| limits of his state, an authority which we shall support with all our might; 
| the second, greater still, exercising his spiritual power over the whole uni- 

verse, without any limit save that of the globe.” 
KH u55ia.—Letters from St. Petersburg, quoted by the Gazette de Lyon, 
| make known a rather grave incident in connection with the emancipation 
of the peasants. The committee of the government of St. Petersburg, 
after having terminated its labours, has drawn up a respectful address to 
the Emperor, praying him, after regulating the condition of the peasants, 
to occupy himself with a reform of all other classes in Russia, and to con- 
voke the States General of Russia. This unexpected demand has pro- 
duced a considerable impression at the court. The wish expressed by 
the committee of St. Petersburg will, letters state, be reproduced by the 
committees of other provinces. 











} Gurkey.—The petition of the Skuptchina praying the Porte to recog- 
nize Prinee Milosch has been presented to the Turkish Government, No- 
thing is said respecting its reception, but it may be inferred from the 
recommendation to resign given by the Porte to Prince Alexander and 
acted upon, that the Porte will not oppose any obstacle to the recognition 
of Milosch further than to insist on a legal election. 

Troubles continue in the Herzegovina where the rayahs are still in 
arms. Russian agents, the Consul Michele among them, come and go, 
bringing money and instructions to the Prince of Montenegro upon whom 
the Servian revolution has made a great impression, 

Guitch States.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 28th December. 

A joint resolution was passed in the United States Senate on the 23d 
ultimo, creating temporarily the Brevet grade of Admiral in the United 
States Navy with a view to confer it upon Captain Charles Stewart, the 
oldest officer in the service as a recompense for having been unjustly 
placed upon the “retired list’ by the Naval Retiring Board of 1856, 
The rank is to become extinct on Captain Stewart's death. 

This is the first American Admiral. ‘The United States Naval services 
heretofore has had no rank higher than a Post-captain in law, although 
| Commodores have been recognized by courtesy, Admiral Stewart is more 

than eighty years of age. He is in command of the Navy-yard at Phila- 
dk Iphia. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, asked leave to offer a resolution directing 
the Committce on Foreign Affairs to report a bill authorizing the Pre- 
sident to take possession of Cuba. The House refused to entertain the 
proposition. 

The Washington (ion, in a strong written article against Spain—de- 
scribing her officers in Cuba as exercising an irritating and offensive 
surveillance over American citizens, and declaring that Spanish creditors 
are starving, the Spanish treasury impoverished, and the Spanish Go- 
vernment a prey to contending factions and ambitious and mercenary 
politicians—says— 

Mr. Davis proposes, under all the circumstances, that the Federal Go- 
vernment shall notify Spain and demand payment of certain indebtedness, 
and, in default thereof, that attachment issue with directions to our naval 
constables to seize the Island of Cuba. In equity Mr. Davis is right, Spain 
has justly forfeited all claim to the forbearance of the United States. 

Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, introduced a bill in the House, appro- 
priating one million of dollars to enable the President to conclude with 
Spain a treaty of amity, and for the settlement of all differences, includ- 
ing the cession of Cuba, to be used by the President, if he thinks fit, in 
advance of the ratification of such treaty by the Senate, If there is not, 
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at the time payment is required, sufficient money in the Treasury, the 
President is authorized to borrow it. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Senator Douglas has been making a tour in the South and in Cuba, 
and has been everywhere received with as much honour and ceremonial 
as if he were already the president elect. At Cuba, the Spanish author- 
ities were as obsequious as if.he were come to take possession of the 
island. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Post says that 
the schooner Susan, which recently escaped from Mobile, landed her 
filibuster passengers on the banks of the river Colorado, near its mouth. 
About 1,000 men had previously arrived. Report says that General 
Ifenningsen, who was in Washington, was augmenting the foree on the 
Colorado for the invasion of Central America, while others interested in 
Mexican affairs say the filibusters are to join Vidaurri. 

Father Boyle, a amet Catholic Priest, opened the session of the United 
States Senate with prayer on the 23d of December last, arrayed in full 
eanonicals, This novel proceeding arose from the Senate having de- 
cided not to elect a chaplain, The Speaker, under authority, selected a 
number of the clergy from all denominations in Washington city, to 
discharge by turns the duty of chaplain, and Father Boyle was one of 
them. He was attended by a number of priests in surplice and cassock, 
it being the first time since the foundation of the Republic that the entire 
vestment of the Romish clergy had been seen in cither House of Con- 
gress. The incident was the subject of much comment. 

Sudia.—The Caleutta mail arrived in London on Thursday. The 
latest date is the 8th December. The news has been anticipated by pre- 
ceding arrivals from Bombay. We learn from a few telegraphic de- 
spatches that rebel parties were wandering about Behar, and Shahabad. 


€hina .—The Earl of Elgin had gone up the Yang-tse-Kiang. He 
had, but Baron Gros had not concluded the new trade regulations with 
the Chinese Commissioners. 


Pisrellancons. 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 
(From the Gazette, January UU.) 
BY THE QUEEN.—A PROCLAMATION, VICTORIA, R. 

Whereas our Parliament stands prorogued to Thursday, the 13th day of 
this instant January, we with the advice of our Privy Council, do hereby 
publish and declare that the said Parliament shall be further prorogued, on 
the said 13th day of January instant, to Thursday, the 3d day of February 
next, and we have given order to our Chancellor of that part of our United 
Kingdom called Great Britain to prepare a Commission for proroguing the 
same accordingly ; and we do hereby further, with the advice aforesaid, de- 
elare our will and pleasure that the said Parliament shall, on the said 
Thursday, the 3d day of February next, assemble and be holden for the de- 
spatch of divers urgent and important affairs, and the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the knights, citizens, and burgesses, and the commissioners 
for shires and burghs of the House of Commons, are hereby required and 
commanded to give their attendance accordingly, at Westminster, on the 
said Thursday, the 3d day of February next. 

Given at our Court at Windsor, this 11th day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1859, and in the 22d year of our reign. God save the Queen. 

Parliament was further prorogued on Thursday with all due ceremony, 
including the dramatie point when Mr, Pulman, Usher of the Blaek Rod, 
summons an empty House of Commons to attend the House of Peers. 

The Times states that the answer to the Speech from the throne will 
be moved in the ILouse of Commons by the Honourable Charles Trefusis, 
Member for North Devon, and seconded by Mr. Beecroft, Member for 
Leeds. 

Ministers held their first Cabinet Council since Christmas on Wednes- 
day. All the members of the Cabinet were present except the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 


The new Court of Directors of the East India Company now com- 

eted, consists of the following persons. Colonel William Henry Sykes, 
M.P., chairman; Mr. John Harvey Astell; Mr. William Dent; Major 
John Arthur Moore; Mr. William Ilenry Chicheley Plowden; Mr. 
Thomas William Helps; Colonel Joseph Walker Jasper Ousely ; Mr. 
Lestock Robert Reid; Major-General Duncan Sim; Sir James Dal- 
rymple Horn Elphinstone, M.P.; Major-General George Moore; Mr. 
Eric Carrington Smith, 

Mr. Pearson Hill, of the General Post Office, son of Mr. Rowland 
Hill, left London for the Mauritius, by the last mail, having been se- 
lected by the Postmaster-General on the request of the Governor for the 
purpose of reorganizing the postal arrangements of the Colony, 

Two matrimonial projects occupy some attention. The Princess 
Marie of Bavaria will shortly be marricd to the heir-apparent of the 
throne of the two Sicilies. This is virtually an Austro-Italian alliance. 
On the other hand, Prince Napoleon, son of Jerome, is affianced to the 
Princess Clothilde, the daughter of King Victor Emmanucl-—a French- 
Italian alliance. The Paris Correspondent of the Globe says— 

** The personal attractions of Princess Clotilda of Savoy are a topic of con- 
versation ; she is spoken of as taller and more developed than her age (born 
2d of March 1843) would indicate, and bearing some resemblance to her 
great maternal ancestress Maria Theresa, mother of Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Her betrothed husband was born in 1822, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
educated an Italian at Florence ; his name is now in the mouths of the 
op all throughout that peninsula as Napoleoncéo—this terminology 
veing one of endearment. The entrance of the imperial couple into Paris is 
already the subject of a grand pregramme, in which pomp and pageantry on 
a grand scale will gratify the Parisians.” 





The Reverend Thomas Binney, well known in London, has been on 
a visit to Adelaide. While there a memorial signed by the Governor 
and others was sent to the Bishop, Dr. Short, praying that Mr. Binney 
might be allowed to preach in the churches under his control. Dr. 
Short declined to comply with the request, because it would have vio- 


lated the customs of the church. A correspondence ensued in which the | 


Bishop drew attention to the possible future union of Evangelical 
churches, In aletter to Mr. Binney on this correspondence Dr. Short 
says— 

** Having stated why I was unable to invite you to preach to our congre- 
gations, I took occasion from thence to urge a consideration of the terms on 





which at some future time possibly that inability might be removed. ‘The 
indispeasable conditions appeared to me to be three : 

‘“* A. The acceptance in common by the eveangelical churches of the 
orthodex creed. 

** B. The use in common of settled liturgy though not to the exclusion of 
free prayer, as provided for in the Directory of the assembly of divines at 
Westminster. 

‘“*C. An episcopate freely elected by the United Evangelical churches, 
not (as I have been misapprehended) exclusively by our own. 

**No notice, however, of these preliminary conditions was taken in the 
memorial addressed to me. Without them there would be no security 
against the intrusion even of heretical preachers into our pulpits.”” i 

The Ierts Militia controversy continues, The writer who first com- 
plained of Lord Salisbury’s procecdings says that Mr. Dagg does not 
touch the main grounds of complaint. Thus Mr. Dagg set down 407, 
for “ repairs’? of newly built houses, for “taxes” which militia build- 
ings do not pay; for “ insurances ” which fall upon the landlord; and 
for a drill ground wherein the regiment never meets. This is the residue 
of ‘‘ undisputed facts.” 

“Tt is then acknowledged that premises belonging to Lord Salisbury at 
Hattield were taken of him by the county for a militia store-house on his 
own recommendation as colonel of the militia, and that on these premises, 
leaschold for fourteen years at 50/7. a year, no less a sum than 1340/. of the 
county money has been expended under his Lordships own immediate su- 
perintendence as colonel, and the accounts afterwards passed with his sane- 
tion at the quarter sessions, of which he is the chairman; and, moreover, 
all this outlay has been made in a village cight miles from the county town, 
on premises which Mr. Dagg seems to foresee will be given up at the expi- 
ration of the fourteen years’ lease.” 





It is rumoured in naval circles that the government have it in contempla- 
tion to make a considerable augmentation in the Channel squadron by the 
addition of twelve sail-of-the-line. The greatest activity prevails at all the 
dockyards in hastening forward the completion of those line-of-battle ships 
which have been on the stocks several years, most of which are nearly com- 
pleted, in order that they may be commissioned and made ready for sea. 

during the present year several first-class screw steamers will be launched 
at Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonpert, and Pembroke, when other line- 
of-battle ships are to be immediately laid down on the same slips.—Davly 


| Vers, 





| The S¢. Louis Republican of the 24th December, announces the arrival 
there of Lord Cavendish and his friends. ‘The Canadian government about 
a year since appointed Professor lind and Messrs. Dickinson, Fleming, and 
Hind, Commissioners to explore the Red River Valley. They were joined 
by Lord Cavendish’s party, who since then have occupied the time in hunt- 
ing and exploring the country from the mouth to the sources of the Red 
River. The party left Selkirk on the Red and Assiniboine Rivers on the 
29th of November, with a train of seventy dogs for Crow Wing, which 
point they reached in fifteen days’ travel. They have various trophies of the 
chase, such as buffalo and other furs, the hide and horns of a magnificent 
buffalo bull which was near killing Lord Cavendish, Indian curiosities, and 
a dog of the Esquimaux breed, used for drawing sledges. They described the 
life they had been living as thoroughly romantic—hunting and fishing, 
chasing Sioux Indians and chased by them in return, and enduring hard- 
ships not altogether unpleasant from the novelties attending them. 

Mr. H. Rodwell, Mr. Hf. Wawkins, and Mr. G. F. Giffard recently ap- 
pointed Queen’s Counsel, were on Tuesday called within the bar. 

Sir John Bowring left Hongkong on the 29th November, in the Magi- 
cienne, for Manilla. 


Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and his wife the Infanta Amalia de Bourbon, 
have been received at Madrid with much state festivity and regal cere- 
monial. 

The little Prince Imperial of France was playing the other day in the 
gardens of grande mére Montijo, when some ladies well known to him ran 
up as usual to kiss and fondle him. But the little heir apparent, doubtless 
under instruction, astonished them by throwing himself into an attitude, 
and holding out his ** hand ”’ for their salute! 

Madame Anna Bishop is now no longer Madame Anna Bishop, but 
Madame Schulze, having been recently united to an American gentleman 
of that name, 


After a short illness, the Duchess of Cleveland died at Raby Castle on 
Sunday. She was eldest daughter of John, fourth Earl Powlett, by his first 
marriage with Sophia, only daughter and heir of Admiral Sir George Po- 
cock, K.H. She was born on the 16th of March, 1785, and married on the 
16th of November, 1809, the present Duke of Cleveland. 

Captain Shepherd, one of the newly-clected members of the Council of 
India, died on Wednesday afternoon. He was formerly deputy-master of 
the Trinity House. 

General James Gadsden, formerly United States Minister to Mexico, died 
at Charleston on the 26th ultimo. 


The Imperial Government of France, through its Minister at Lisbon, 
claims from the Portuguese Government 340,000 frances damages, for the 
detention and capture of the slaver Charles-et-Georges. 











South Australia attained its majority, as a colony on the 2lst Decembei 
1857. Large preparations had been made to commemorate an event so in- 
teresting to all the colonists, but they were frustrated by incessant rain. 
A more solid memorial is now proposed. South Australian colonists, retired 
as well as actual, are asked to subscribe to a fund for the purpose of es- 
tablishing three exhibitions of 100/. pound a year, open to every school ir 
the colony, so as to enable the holders to complete their education at some 
European or colonial university. 
| Dr. Hills, of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, Bishop-Designate of British 
Columbia, is pursued in his promotion by the esteem of his congregation. 
A subscription has been raised to establish in his diocess a permanent me- 
| morial of that esteem. The ladies have given him a communion service. 
| The general subscription exceeds 200/. The Bishop will be aceompanied 
by twenty missionary clergymen. 





An interesting discevery has just been made at Nonancourt, in the de- 
partment of the Eure. ‘The parish priest of that village had in the vestry of 
| his church an ornament calied « bourse, which is used to cover the chalice 
| in carrying it from the vestry to the altar and back. This bourse was worn 
| out, and had not been used for some time. It had, however, been very rich, 
| being composed of scarlet silk embroidered with gold. The pricst took it to 
pieces in order to have it repaired, and in the lining he found a paper with 
the following words written on it, and spelt in the old French or- 
thography : “Iam the cordon of James, the last King of Great Britain 
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of the family of the Stuarts. If you wish to know how it happened 
that I was converted into an ornament, read_ the history of - 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans during the minority, of Louis 3 v. 
Given to the Church in 1753 by Madame L Hopital. The history 
of that period mentions that the Pretender, son of James II., escaped assas- 
sination at Nonancourt in the year 1715 through the presence of mind and 
courage of Madame L’ Hopital, grandmother of the Honourable M. L’ Hopi- 
tal, late Mayor of Evreux, It may be inferred from this discovery that the 
Pretender left his cordon of the Order of the Bath with Madame L’ Hopital, 
as he was forced to assume a disguise in order to escape from the assassins. 
According to St. Simon, Madame 
in-law gave the cordon to the churel 


L’ Hopital died in 1740, and her daughter- 
1.—Journal de U Eure. 


The number of deaths in the metropolis last week was 1338, a very few 
less than the calculated average. — In the thirteen W eks that ended January 
1, the mortality in London was high. The deaths registered in that period 
rose to 17,688, whereas in the four « responding autumnal periods of 1854- 
57, they ranged from 13,840 to 17,238, the | ttor number having been in 
part the result of cholera and scarlatina in 1854. 








The new standard of weight for the sale of corn in Liverpool and other 
markets, founded on the decimal principle, comes into operation on the Ist 
of February. To meet the difficulties which may be at first experienced in 
ascertaining the value of the usual measures of grain, meal, or flour at every 
usual price per cental, (1001b.) the Association of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
have computed and published a complete list of new corn tables, which wiil 
enable buyers and sellers to communicate with all other markets where the 
old standards of weight or measure are still maintained. In the construction 
of the tables the price of the cental is first given at 4s., and thence upwards, 
advancing a penny at each step, to 28s., aud in parallel columns the price is 
stated for each of 11 of the weights most commonly used, 'Thusit is seen at 
n glance that corn at the given price, say 12s. per cental, (1001b.) is worth 
5s. 43d. per bushel of 451b. ; 7s. 217. per bushel of 6 Nb. ; 7s. 5}¢. per bushel 
of 62lb.; 8s. 43d. per bushel of 70d. ; 18s. 5)¢. per ewt. of 112lb.; 23s. 
Gid. per barrel of 1961b. ; and 26s, 10 ’, per barrel of 2241b. ; and so on in 















proportion to the less or greater price per cental, At the end have been 
ided the corresponding prices from 4s. to 21s, 6d. of the ton, (2,2401b.) and 


f 
of the 2,0001b. or 20 centals.—Z pool Athie 


Crystar Parace.—Return o uding Friday 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the j2th day of Jan. 1598.] 








DEFARIMENT 
Notesiosued .....seccsceveves £33,036,100 Government Debt........... 

Other Securi 3 ° seeeee 
Gold Coin and j 








£335,935,) £334 low 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
froprietors* Capital .......+.. 445 vor Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest ..... . . 7 


ding Dead WeightAnnuity 
Other Securitics. 






Public Deposits 
Other Deposits 


Seven Days and other Bills .. 


Gold and Silver Coin 





£39,850,186 


£39 850,186 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-lanks. Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 19th December, at Madeira, the Wife of David Holland Erskine, Esq., 
11.8.M.’s Consul, of a son, 
On the 2th Madeira, the Viscountess Ebrington, of a son, 
On the 7th January Hoptou Hall, Suffolk, Lady Vlumridge, of a son, 
On the 7th, at Blithfield, Staffordshire, the Lady Bagot, of a dar.ghter. 
On the Sth, in the Close, Salisbury, the Wife of the Rev. Juhn Ellis, M.A., of a 








son, 

On the 8th, at Paris, Lady Frances Bailles, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Upper Tooting, the Wife of Alderman Rose, of a daughter, who 
survived her birth only a few hours 

On the 1th, at Kedleston, Derbyshire, the Lady Scarsdale, of a son and heir. 

On the 11th, at Little Hallingbury Rectory, near Bishop's Stortford. the Wife of 
the Rev. Stanley Pemberton, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d September, at Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, by the father 
of tue brides, assisted by the Venerable the Avrehdeacon of Akaroa, the Hon, Charles 
tobert Blakiston, M.L.C., third son of Sir Mathew Blakiston, Bart. of Sandy 
Brooke Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, to Mary Anna Harper, second daughter of 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Christchurch ; also, on the same day, Charles George 
rripp, Esq., Barrister-at-law, third son of the Rev. C. Tripp, D.D. Rector of Silver- 
ton, Devon, to Ellea Shephard Harper, third daughter of the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Christchureh. 

On the 4th January, at the parish church, Sefton, near Liverpool, Thos. 8. 
Pakenham, Esq., nephew to Richard Pakenham, cousin to the Earl of 
Longford, to Jos« phine Maria, laughter of Peter Bancroft, Esq., merchant, 
Liverpool. 

On the 4th, at Christ Church, Marylebone, Chailes Steggal, Mus. Doc, Cantab., 
of North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, and Grafton Square, Clapham, to 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of George Kenwrick, Esq., surgeon of Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 

On the Sth, at the parixh-church, Cheltenham, William 1. Taylor, Esq. youngest 
son of Major-General T ivlor, of Prestbury Lodge, Cheltenham, and Colonel of Het 
Majesty's Fifty-ninth Foot, to Frar Sarah, only child of the late Christophe: 
Todd, Esq. , 

On the Sth, at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, Dr 
Service, to Agnes, eldest daughter of the Ilete Bri 
Army. 

On the 1th, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, Osborne IP, C, Fraser, Esq. Lieut. 
and Adjutant Royal Marines L. I., to Georgina, youngest daughter of Colonel Pal- 
liser, Royal Artillery. F 

On the 12th, at St. Marylebone Chureh, Ludwig Alexander Wilhelm, eldest son of 
Baron Von Paleske, of Spengawsken, bei Preuss Stargard, West Prussia, to Emily 
Maria, danghter of the late Major O. G. Stocken les 


























3. Simpson, Bengal Medical 
r Sibbald, C.B., Bengal 





















in, of the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
and niece of Sir Andries Stockenstrém, Bart., late Lieut.-Governor at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th December, at Alexandria, on his way home from India, Orlando F. 
. Bridgeman, Captain 2d Dragoon Guards, youngest son of Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. C. O. Bridgeman ; in his 27th year, y 

On the 2ith, at Bouk -sur-Mer, Mary Fenwick Stuart, Countess of Maida, 










Sq. 
January, at Bamff House, Perthshire, Sir James Pamsay, of Bamff, 
2d year, 

On the 2d, at his residence, Snilesworth, Yorkshire, Dr. J. W. Calvert, of Sniles- 
worth, and Park Place, Regent's Park, London ; in his 74th year. 











On the 9th, at Raby Castle, after a short and severe iilness, Sophia, Duchess of | 


Cleveland ; in her 74th year. 


On the 9th, at Eastnor Castle, of diphtheria, Virginia, youngest daughter of Earl | remaining for any | . : 
i founded. Sir Jolin Young's tenure of power there will almost immediately 


terminate, and pending the short interval between his departure and the 
arrival of a successor, Mr. Gladstone will, in a few days, receive the au- 
thority requisite for conducting the administration. But the right honour- 
able gentleman will, we learn, be in London in ample time to participate 
in the leading events of the session. 


and Countess Somers; in her 3d year. 


a 
On the 10th, at Ditton Park, the Right Hon. Jane Margaret Douglas Lady Mon- | 


tagu ; in her 80th year. 
On the 12th, in Inverness Road, the residence of his brother-in-law, Col. Med- 
> ae Thomas Brougham Birkbeck, youngest son of the late George Birkbeck, 


c On the 12th, in Mansfield Street, John ‘Shepherd, Esq., late a Member of the 
euncil of India and Deputy-Master of the Trinity Corporation, 











| effect on the Bourse. 


| difficulty. Th 


as “good”; refers to extensions of t! 
strengthening of the army and navy; and notifies the 
many over Denmark in the matter of the Duchies 
it began with a patriotic appeal. 


crown of Prussia is anxiously looked for. 
cluding Sir James Clark, a nurse from England, and one from West- 


York to the Ist January. The news is of little importance. 
however, a long report of a speech delivered by Senator Douglas at New 


York, in which he out-D 
tension. 


terpreter at Shanghai, is posted Consul at Newehwang. Mz 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The impression is growing stronger that after all there will be no war. 
Whatever may be the purpose of those in high positions, who have al- 
ternated incitements and sedatives, it becomes daily more obvious that 
war is for the interest of no throne or people ; and itis believed that the 
Governments of Europe will not permit it. * 

The Paris journals supposed to be in communication with the Govern 
ment, the Pays and the Constitutionnel, have pubished articles in depre, 
cation of the alarm to which recent words and acts have given rise 
War is possible, says the Constitutionne?, only in case treaties are broken 
or menaced. The Jays soundly rates the J’resse for its effusions in King 
Cambyses’ vein, and accuses it of having for the last two months en- 
deavoured to provoke a war, These remarks were not without their 
Early yesterday the Rentes rose as high as 69, but 
at the close of the day’s operations they fell again to 68,50, 

But rumours of warlike tone and tendency are still plentiful enough- 
The French Cabinet is said to be divided on the question. The journals 
it is reported, have been warned either to cease blowing the war trumpet 
or blow less ungently. Rumours of another note in the Moniteur ar 
On the other hand the statement is repeated that extensive pre 
parations are afoot. The Paris correspondent of the Globe,—wh 
through all things"? xo? * with half shut eyes,”—says that “ every symp 
tom of war is apparent in the most varied quarters” ; and he mentions a re- 
cent ball at the Tuilerics where *“ nothing but strategic conversation wa 
as working * double 


current, 


o ** see 









heard allnight” ; deseribes the percussion cap factory 


tides’’ ; reports the purchase of horses; the passage of “every disposable 






ship carpenter” from Brest and Cherbourg to Toulon ; the activity of 

he commissariat ; says “it is understood’? that General M‘Mzhon will 
be the commander-in-chief of the “ Army of Italy’; and that “of the 
African contingent 30,000 men are to embark forthwith and land in 
taly—this was positively stated at the ball aforesaid at the Tuilerics.” 


Ther port t} that in- 


France had sent a note to \ na, ceclarin 
&. 





tervention in Servia would bi us belli, turns cnt, as we have else- 
where anticipated, to be untr But it scems t] vw the slightest 
possible foundation for the assertion of the Vor? that Austria had offered 
to send troops into Servia. It seems that Gencral Coronini was au- 


thorised to comply with any request for troops from the Pacha, com- 
es of Belgrade, in case it was attacked by the Servians— 
tu interfere in 





manding the jor } 
avery different thing from sending troops into Servia 
Servian affairs, 

A telegraphic despate tes that Prince Milosch has written to the 
effect that he will not aecept any dignity from the Skupischina, which 
has not bec: tified by the Porte. 

The Imperial Law Gazette of Vienna contains a decree pre hibiting the 
sulphur, lead, and saltpetre to Servia and the Danubian 








exportation o 
Principalities. 

The Turkish Government has contracted, on ruinous conditions, a new 
loan for 15,000,000 francs, The delegate of the contractors for the great 
English loan remonstrated aguinst it, but in vain. 


The Prince Regent of Prussia opened the Chambers on Wednesday, 
in a speech remarkable for the omission of any allusion to the Italian 
q Prince invokes Prussian patriotism, talks of the glorious 
describes the condition of the country 
e railway system; reports the 
success of Ger- 
This Specc h ends, as 





history and traditions of Prussia ; 
‘ ” th 


Much affectionate interest is felt in the Princess Frederick William, 


and the coming fruit of her alliance with the probable heir of the 


The usual attendants, in- 


yhalia, have arrived in Berlin. 
, 


The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool yesterday with advices from New 
It contains, 


glases Douglas in his views upon American exe 





The Gazette of last night contained a list of new Consular appoint- 
nts. 
Mr. Rutheford Aleock, moves from Canton, to be Consul General in Japan. 






Mr. Daniel Brooke Robertson, moves from Shanghai to Canton. Mr. Harry 
Smith Parkes, leaves Amoy for Shanghai. Mr. Walter Henry Medhurst, 
exchanges Foo-chow-foo for Tangchow. Mr. Thomas Taylor Meadows, In- 


] } Martin Crof- 


ton Morrison Vice-Consul ut Foo-chow-foo, is to be Consul at Foo-chow- 
foo. Mr. William Raymond Gingell, 
Charles A. Sinclair, beeomes Consul at Chinkian 
| Harvey, goes as Consul to Ningpo. Mr. George Whittingham Caine, is 
named Consul at Swatow. Mr. Robert Gilmour Colyuhoun, Consul General 
in Wallachia, is to be Consul General in Egypt. Mr. Jolin Green, Consul at 
Alexandria, is to be C 
| ham, Consul at Calais, is to be Consul at Nap! 


becomes Consul at Amoy. Mr. 
Mr. Frederick E. B. 


rd Walter Bon- 





ul General in Wallachia, Mr, Edw 


The Zines gave prominency this week to a “report” that “Sir John 


Young has been recalled, and Mr. Gladstone, tha pre ent Lord Com- 
missioner Extraordinary of the Ionian Islands, has been appointed Or- 
dinary Lord Commissioner in his place” ; 
that Mr. Gladstone will have to give up his seat for the University of 
| Oxford for Ionian attractions. 
approach to the probable truth— 


with the obvious consequence 
But the Daily News makes a much nearer 


“ We believe that the speculations of a contemporary, of Mr. Gladstone's 
ength of time in the Jonian Islands, are entirely un- 
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The Council of King’s College will give a soirée on the 22d (this day 
week) to a large party of men eminent in literature and art. The invita- 
tions are not fewer than 1500, The contributions of art which are to 
grace the rooms on the occasion are to be arranged by the taste and 
judgment of Professor Delamotte. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench has granted Vincent 


a rule calling Mr. 


Scully to show cause why the verdict found in his Prose in the case of 


Seully versws Ingram, should not be set aside, and a new trial be had. 

A poor servant girl, out of place, was found wandering by the police in 
the streets. A consti ible took her to the St. Pancras Workhouse. Admis- 
sion was refused beeause she did - in her application say she was 
“ destitute.’ She was also refused admission to Clerkenwell Workhouse. 
The constable then locked her up on a formal charge, in order to give her 
shelter. ‘The next day the Clerkenwell Magistrate called upon the Master 
of the St. Pancras Workhouse to explain. He could explain nothing. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, said he desired, in the ** rouz rhest terms,’’ to express his in- 
dignation at the conduct of the parish authorities of St. Paneras, 

Mr. Barnum repe: ated his le ture - “Humbug and the Art of Money 
Making,” in St. James’s Hall last night, with no abatement in effvet,—his 
audience “ as jovially as eve r, he isto reiterate his exposition a 
fourth time on Thursday next. 


MONEY 


assisting 


MARKET. 

Srock Excnancr, Frrpay Arrernoon, 
and extremely violent fluctuations in the 
ralue of English s« curitic 85 ch a degree of excitement has searcely been 
witnessed in the Stock Exchange for years. The note in Friday’s Monitew 
had only a temporary effect in allaying the fears which for the previous 
week had Aven spreading in the commercial world with regard to the French 
and Austrian question, The continue l receipt of lower quot utions from 
Paris invariably produced a fall on this side, although not always in propor- 
tion ; in faet for the last day or two the variations have been almost solely 
regulated by the French telegram t 


This has bex 


naweek of rapid 
! 











; the full in Rentes has been most serious, 
and although a sudden reaction to »%k place on Wednesday to the extent of 
nearly 1 per cent, followed | a recovery in Consols from 95 to 953 ? the 

market has not shown any on osition to advance beyond that point. "The 
opening price on Monday morning was 951 96, § per cent lower than last 
quoted on Friday; more firmness was for a time observed, but a further de- 
cline of } or $ occurred late in the day, business not being very exte ns ive. 
On Tuesday there was increased agitation producing another fall of } per 
cent, and on Wednesday the pressure of sales was so great as to send Con- 
sols down to 943 95. Higher eee es were afterwards telegraphed from Paris 
and a rally of # per cent took place almost immediately, Since then there 
has been no new fe ature, but there are as yet no symptoms of a healthy re- 
covery from the panic. Today the market has only fluctuated between 2 
and 4 buyers, closing heavy 958 95%; Reduced 965 96}; New Three per 
Cents, 96) 96 Bank Stock, 22 297,” Money hs 1s only been in limited de- 
mand at 1} per cent in Government Securities. Purchases on account of 
the Savings Banks continue to be made every day. 

The Foreign Market has been in a most excited state, particularly in the 
New Turkish Scrip, which was repeatedly pressed for sale under most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, the dealers declining for the most part to 
make a bid; the quotation was at one time 645 dis., bargains were done at 
5}; since then a partial rally has taken place, but the market still wears a 
heavy appearance, the last price today is 444 dis, Nearly all the other 
stocks quoted in the list are at greatly reduced prices. Sardinia and the 
Victor Emmanuel Bonds have both ‘receded to 85 and 89; Peruvian Stocks 
are nearly 3 per cent lower. Venezuela 2 per cent worse. The rate for 
money has been higher than for some time past, as much as 7 per Cent 
being given for carrying over Accounts. Mexiean, 19} 3; Brazilian (1858), 
94941 : Spanish, 444 45. 

Railway Shares have been exceedingly depressed in sympathy with the 
state of the E nglish market; the decline in some of the heavy descriptions 
reaching 1} and 2 percent. The arrangements for the settling today has 
likewise had an adverse influence, Contangos being exceedingly heavy. 
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of these, , however, was not very extensive, but it was a beginning. Wey 


| 





can acquaint our fair readers who are looking out for novelties th: at we 

have been favoured with a sight of some goods that are in course of 
being produced this year, and can inform them that the manufacturers 
are getting them up in the same shape. The material is of a light and 
silky description; round the edge runs a deep fancy border, with hand. 
some fringe; while a small portion of the top corner of the shaw], to 
which a silken tassel is attached, falls gracefully over the back. ‘The in- 
troduction of these, together with a more decided leaning towards shawls 
manifested by fair society, will, no doubt, cause rather more activity in 
this branch of commerce than it has lately ‘exhibited. 





That worthy tradesman, the tailor, who is responsible’ for first impres- 
sions, and is to be commended or banned accordingly, reports rather 
brisk season. Overcoats and overcloaks vie with each other for th 
public convenience out of doors. The overcoat most in use, is lor 
waisted, falling to the middle of the calf of the leg, the sleeves being 
very full upwards and tapering towards the hand, peg-top sleeves one 
may term them; the material is generally soft beaver, smooth or rough 
according to the taste of the wearer, and the colours generally grey or 
black ; the trimmings are of braid, and velvet collars are in vogue. "The 
** Mackenzie” cape is a novelty,—a loose cloak reaching well below the 
knee, with wings for the arms instead of an entire cape : Scotch woollen 
fabric of every variety of colour is the material. 

Indoors, single-breasted coats cut away in front such as the custom- 
ary morning or riding coat remain in favour; in cloth or beaver with 
plain silk buttons. There is a variety which is known as “ loung- 
ing’’ coat, also single-breasted, made to hang perfectly straight, loose 
throughout, short to the hips and having pockets in front. 

Waistcoats are worn long both single and double 
usually fashioned of the same material and pattern as that of the tr 
sers. Fancy waistcoats are become rare; and those for evening cos 
tume are = He black cloth or kerseymere—embroidered in colours o 
beads. The same regard for jewelled, onyx, or coral buttons exists. 

Hardly any change has come over dress coats, save in the sleeves, 
which are full from the wrist to the shoulder: the waist still remainin g 
long. ‘Trousers in a great varicty of patterns and most of sombre colours 
suiting this particular season are now cut @ la Zouave—very full upwards 
and becoming specially small at the foot; the material from the best 
houses being soft angola entirely of wool. 

In the uniforms for the service at large the Austrian or German style 
is at present firmly adopted. 


breasted, being 


5 








The love of novelty begets improvement, and especially in all those ar- 


| ticles of personal use which are recognized as clothing for the body. ‘The 


The markets have somewhat recovered from the lowest point, but prices are | 


Great Western, 56) ; Midland, 102} 8 ; 


considerably below those last quoted ; 
Caledonian Stock, ‘873 4; Chester and 


London and North-Western, 964 4; 
Holyhead, 48} 49; Berwick, 934 94. 

The Foreign Share Market has been very animated, the fluctuations 
being of a most serious character; L ombardo-Venetian Ne »w Shares have 
been } dis., but close £3; New Paris and Lyons, 33 33}; Northern of 
France, 3874 3; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 7. A telegram ‘announcing an 
additional fall in Rentes of } per cent has caused a decline in Consols (after 
hours) of } per cent. 


srful Arts, Fashinus, Trade, &r. 

Tue codperation of both town and country members of the Society of 
Arts, has been solicited for the Exhibition in 1861, by a letter from the 
Council—observations upon the best mode of representing the industry 
of the Metropolis or particular locality of each member, together with the 
experience of his particular employment, and any modification of the pre- 
viously published resolutions of the Council. The question of the 
formation of Committees is brought up as a subject matter for remark, 
and each member is distinctly asked whether there is any particular class 
of industry among the thirty classes upon which he would like to serve 
in purely deliberative functions until the Commissioners of 1851 reply to 
the application of the Council. 





Sir W. C. Trevelyan has offered through the Council of the Society of 
Arts 100/. for the best essay, illustrated with specimens, on the appli- 


cations of the marine alge and their products, as food or medicine for 


man and domestic animals, or for dyeing and other manufacturing 
purposes. The essays must be received by the Society at the close of 


the year 1860. 





For some two or three years past the shawl trade has been in rather 
a languishing condition, which is attributable to the very general adap- 
tion of the use of mantles by our fair countrywomen. Some years 
back made up garments were the exception, save that cloaks, generally 
with circular capes,} were made during the winter season ; but lately, as 
a rule the mantle ‘* department” has sprung up in our city warchouses, 

In the spring of last year, a few shawlmen, with the laudable inten- 
tion of getting the goods in which they are interested again into more 
general use, endeavoured to make a compromise with fashion, and 
rounded the corner of the shawl, placing a fringe on its edge. The sale 


Persigny scarf lately patented by Messrs. Welch and Margetson, is no- 
ticeable from the ingenious fashion of its make. It is thin and elastic in 
the centre, so as to fit as closely as a ribbon, while the ends are of stouter 
texture, and admit of being arranged amply, and in weightier folds than 
an ordinary material. The ‘ Royal Patent Oxford” is a new tic, its 
peculiarity being from the introduction of a decoration or fancy devive at 
the ends, sewn in by machine in preference to handiwork, so that it is at 


; once distinctive and superior to any pattern that could be woven in on 


Generally speaking for evening dress the light net 
remarkable both for freshness of pattern and extrem: 
For daily or dress use, a tie or woven strip called 
which gives the effect of a neckerchief with it its 


the points of the tie. 
ties remain in use; 

lightness in substance. 
the ‘* Windsor” tie, 





pointed corners, is very widely adopted; the material is of glacé and ar- 
mozine silk, and the weight of the kerehief is dispensed with. General 


the present fashion perseveres in setting aside the old mode of swat] 
and heavily clothing the throat—and-very sensibly too as any doctor will 
certify. Inthe constitution of all these articles economy of price is con- 
sidered, The shirt fronts vary but little, consisting mostly of a piece of 
linen with embroidery instead of plaits ; though sometimes a corded centre 
plait is adopted. 


Two novel descriptions of collars have been introduced. They are 
made with or without a corded ornament running round the edges, the 


| ends or points being deeper than the back of the neck, so as to lie readily 


and easily under the neck of the waistcoat; the ‘ United States” col- 
lar slightly differs from this in quality and from being of a less depth at 
the points; the manufactory which is at work incessantly to supply these 
articles employs no less than three hundred women, attending to nincty 


| sewing machines—another example, by the way, out of many under cur 





notice, that machinery, instead of diminishing employment, immensely 
increases it. And for an obvious reason: it produces the desired article 
more economically, enlarges consumption, saves waste for all parties, and 
forms a larger fund for the payment of labour, And as one person can 
produce more, the return to each labourer is greater. 


A new ink is about to appear, called the Waverley Ink, to the excel- 
lence of which Dr, Hassall certifies. It flows freely from the pen, does 
not injure or corrode those of metal, is unaffected by heat or moisture, 
never thickening or gathering mildew. Will not literary men above 
everybody be thankful tor such an excellence. It is achemical solution, 
containing but very little gum, and though made from galls, the tan is 
removed from the gallate of iron, and the brown tint usually remark- 
able in modern inks is thus prevented. A rigid attention to the propor- 
tions of the fluid and the purity of the ingredients produces an un- 
changeable colour, which is as valuable as the unchanging fluidity is con- 
venient in use. 





A patent whisk or churn which any body may use has lately come 
into the cook and confectioner apparatus. it is avowed to be more rapid 
and certain in its action than any other method, and is manufactured of 
all sizes, so as to suit private families in the service of sponge or pound 

cakes, meringues, or in fact any mixture where beaten eggs are ne 
Griffiths’s $s patent is its cognomen and it may be procured through an 
ironmonger. 

Messrs. Arrowsmith’s solid Swiss parquetry is being much employed as 
bordering for floors. ‘The new assembly room at Manchester, eighty-five 
feet long and thirty-five feet wide, is to be floored with this neat and 
durable mosaic-work. 
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January 15, 1859.) 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A WAR, OR A CONGRESS * 
Tur speculators in war prices have kept the ase ndant in the 
public market; and outward assurances of continued peace have 
scarecly strengthened since we last alluded to the manifest breach 
between France and Austria. The tone taken by King Vietor 
Emmanuel in opening the Picdmontese session implic s, that, con- 
fident in his backing by France and Russia, he is prepared to 
confront Austria, on behalf not only of his own states, t 
Italy. On her part, Austria makes no sign of giving way, The 
reply of Francis Joseph to the reserved compliment of Napoleon, 
has the cool defiance of a sneer. The increase of Austrian troops 
to the extent of 150,000 for quelling insurrection, looks like the 
defiance of the sword. We noted last week the way in which 
Austria is surrounded by dangers that would instantly become for 
her alarming aggressions, the moment she should consent to 
raise the standard of war. Her financial difliculties are flagrant 
in the movement towards a new loan. Yet she makes no sign of 
surrender ; and the explanatory assurances given in Paris have 
tended to increase rather than abate the alarm. ‘The © 
tionnel, speaking as if it had been deputed to the task, announces 
that there will be no hostile proceedings against Austria on thi 
ground of any differences; none, unless she should break trea- 
ties or threaten to do so. An intervention in Servia would be a 
breach of treaty ; and are we wrong in supposing that without 
actual war, the occupation of the Italian Duchies is a breach of 
treaty 2? Atthe Paris Conference in 1856 Count Walewski particu- 
larly pressed upon the necessity of withdrawing the French and 
Austrian troops from the Roman territories, Both th l 


nstitu- 


British and 
Foreign Plenipotentaries, while they agreed to the withdrawal of 
the troops from Greece, made that the occasion to preach the n 
cessity of terminating of those abnormal occupations at the earliest 
possible date, France seems to say to Austria in Italy—‘* Now is 
your time!” ‘The certain fact is, that if any European Power, 
anxious to find a ground for prosecution, wishes to discover som 
reaty which Austria has broken, the thing is easy, for that casus 
treaty which Austria has broken, the thing is easy, f 

belli exists on almost any side of Austria. 

Yet among the best informed it is a rising belief, that, after all 
there wil/ be no war. To reconcile this inference with obvious 
facts, we need but glance at the change which has taken place in 

1e situation since the last war. 1as been remarked that al- 
tl tuat the last war. It has been 1 r} that al 
10ugh the Emperor Napoleon migh ot desire a commotion in 
though the Em] Napol might not d 
any part of the continent, he might wse it. Pan outbreak in 
part of tl { t, 1 ight it. If an outbreal 
Italy is unavoidable, it is obviously necessary that he should 1 
sresent,—cuiding, controlling, converting, and perhaps after all 
I —£ ; I 
settling, or at least taking his full share in the Imperial partner- 
ship of settlement. Now the occasion is peculiarly favourabl 
not only for the immediate aggrandizement of Napoleon and 


Franec, but for widening certain ulterior opportunities which are, 


as it were, his estates in the future. When Sardinia came for- 
ward as a recruit for the Western Powers in the Crimean War, it 
was principally Great Britain that undertook to bring the ques- 


tion of Italy before the next European Congress. Accordingly, 
at the Congress of 1856 Lord Clarendon spoke stoutly, a t 
echoed the memorandum which Massimo d’ Azeglio had written, and 
which Count Cavour, with such admirable energy 
brought before the assembled plenipotentiaries. Count 
the French Plenipotentiary, by oblique er 
cold water on the Italian question. Since that time Englan 
been tried in Naples, and has failed; has been virtually su 
moned by Piedmont to support her, and defaulted,—until Lord 
Malmesbury corrected that error. England, to a certain extent, 
thwarted French councils on the Danube, and the concessions 
made at Osborne were not quite cheerful. At last it is Russia, 
who agreed with France on the Danube, that comes forward to 
reassure Piedmont of not being left alone; and then France re- 
vives the talk of withdrawing her troops from Rome, in other 
words, of letting loose the Italian against ‘‘the Stranger.” Aus- 
tria, a very vulnerable Power, has thwarted Russia in Constan- 
tinople, on the Danube, and in other quarters, and has gone to 
extremities that threaten the revolution in Europe which Fran 

deprecates, France, therefore, has her grudge against Austria ; 
we all remember the Russian grudge; and Austria must b 
humiliated. : 

But is war the so/e means to this end? Certainly not. Every 
statesman, especially the true friends of Italy, would exclaim 
against provoking a conflict now. There is not a Government in 
Europe which would not lose by tumult. All of the royal class 
would be disposed to chastise that one which should’ be con- 
vieted of the offence of provoking tumult. Should the approach 
of war be sufficiently apparent, all would agree in steps to pre- 
vent it; and the obvious step for that purpose is, fo sununon « 
European Congre SS. 

Congress would reassemble under circumstances entirely 
changed from those of 1856. By its own acts in 1857 our Go- 
vernment suffered its will to be thwarted, and drifted back into a 
baffled and passive position, fully to recover from which no ade- 
quate opportunity has presented itself. In the actual cireum- 
stances of the present day, it is France and Russia who share th« 
ascendancy, it is they who stand forward as the patrons of mode- 
rate Liberalism; and it is France who has taken the initiative 
and would probably be again president of a congress at Paris, In 
this Parisian view, Congress might be made to serve all the pur- 


poses of a war, 
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once more mustered in Con- 
gress, would not again be disposed to subserve the one-sided pur- 
poses of an untransacted war: it would more probably insist on 
restoring the purposes of peace ; and it might find plenty to do in 
that be half, 


But the public opinion of Europe, 


+ 





THE LANDING OF SLAVES IN GEORGIA, 
Tuk fact that a cargo of has been landed in one of the 
’ the Union has, as an American paper justly remarks, 
imparted to the question of slavery and the slave-trade “ a prac- 
tical shape.” ‘There is no doubt that the whole proceeding 1s an 
outrage on the law, policy, aud interest of the Union, It is, by a 
violent process, substituting the action of an extreme party for 
that of the nation, The transaction is at present veiled in some 
doubt; those who have taken part in it, notwithstanding their 
love of notoriety, being of course desirous to avoid the penalties 
of the law, and shrouding their action in as much immediate ob- 
security as possibl Nevertheless, the leading facts have tran- 
spired, and, whatever doubt may be thrown upon this or that 
particular, there is not much uncertainty as to the general cha- 


racter of the occurrence, It appears that some hundreds of Afri- 


slaves 





eans have been landed on the coast of Georgia, probably some- 
where near Jekyl Island, at the mouth of the Satilla river. Twe 
hundred of the \frieans, it is said, have been taken up “the Sa- 
vannah, and the total number imported is reputed to be about 
four hundred, ‘There is some question whether all these negroes 
were brought over the Atlantie in the Wanderer. It is called a 
) wht it appears to be a schooner of considerable size. It is 
possible that the vessel may have brought its cargo across th 
ocean, and then transferred them to some other ship, from which 
they were landed; or the schooner may have had a consort. It 
is, however, tolerably certain that the Wanderer reached the 
coast of the Union with its cargo of blacks; and it is almost as 
certain that it took those blacks from the river Congo; in leaving 


which it passed under the guns of one of our cruisers, The cap- 





tain and owner of the yacht appears to be a Mr, Corrie, a person 
who may be said to be more notorious than known. Some short 
time back he had a claim before Congress fi r injury done to his 
property,—of what kind we do not remember, but we believe that 
he sueeeeded in establishing his claim, and that he obtained from 
Congress considerably re than 100,000 dollars, It is supposed 


y mv 
that with this sum he fitted up the yacht, with which he has un- 





dertaken at once to Cruise about for his pleasure, to pursue a pro- 
fitable trade, and to alter the laws of Georgia by coup d'état. 

The immediate result of his proceeding indeed is not yet appa- 
rent. Will he be punished: rhis is exceedingly doubtful. 





There is very little question as to the faet. A medical man had 
secon 1] : er they landed, and found 
that n lish, an Lh had reason to con- 
clude that imported from Africa, Wit- 
nesses ¥ lair have been brought 
before t imissioners in Georgia; but these mer 
appear t iminis and eould not have been 
made t many links of positive evi- 
der ul ment fail, the incident will ne 
doubt j as well as a seandal to the 
champion Elsewhere it will ef eourse 





be assum irried out without the con- 





currence of public opinic 1, but there is some reason to doubt the 
correctness of h assumption, ‘So unpopular,” says the 
Washington ¢ ndent of the New York Herald, “is tl 

movement toi African slaves, that but one out of the 
number had 1 and that was a ‘likely’ boy, seventeen 
or eighteen ye l, to a coloured barber in Augusta.” The 
conservative planters and respectable people hold off, the pur- 


chasers are coloured men, or “ whit rs 





s which will b 





One of the earliest measur | debated in Congress 
will be seized in the North, and on this side of the Atlantie will 
probably be seized as further evidence of Southern favour for th 
new movement: it is propesed to abate the pen uty for engaging 
in the slave trade. But the grounds of this proceeding are suffi- 

I 
ciently intelligible without subjecting it to any strained inte rpre- 
tation, ‘The extreme severity of the punishment is said to be one 
1 4} 4 : + Fs } : 
reason—perhaps most ¢ u why the law is nugatory 
Juries hesitate to convict where conviction would be followed by 
vers naltv as death: esp cially where there is such di- 


d opinion upon the amount of culpability involved in the 








-trade. In order therefore to secure a more certain enforee- 
ment of the law, it is understood that some Southern member will 
probably propose a measure to render it more effective by softening 
+! ) 
the punishm 

I ; 


It is, indeed, and we have lately recognized the fact, untrue te 
assume that as a body the inhabitants of the Southern States are 
favourable to the restoration of the Slave-trade, or to an exten- 
sion of slavery. There is the strongest evidence to the contrary. 
The Washington ec rrespondent of the New York Herald Says, 
“ Judging from the language of the Southern members of Con- 
gress, I should say nine-tenths of the Southern people are against 
introduction of Africans into this country.” Nor are we left 
to general statements, but they are confirmed by specific facts. 
Let us turn to this v« ry state of Georgia. In the session of 1857, 
a member of the Georgian Legislature brought forward a resolu- 
tion in favour of reopening the African Slave-trade. There is 
reason to suppose that he was not himself in favour of the mea- 
sure, but simply wished to ascertain the state of public opinion. 
Debate arising, the discussion ended by the resolution’s being 
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“laid on the table,” that is, shelved. The same resolution 
was brought forward in the session of 1858, with the same 
result. Although, therefore, an extreme party may assist in 
smuggling Africans into Georgia,-—and although even the ma- 
jority may hesitate to enforee an extreme penalty,—it appears 
that the balance of publie opinion, as embodied in the constituted 
representation, is positively and deliberately opposed to any such 
proceeding. It will be observed that we are not aryuiiy upon 
the subject; we are simply collecting such evidence as comes to 
our hand, and presenting it in its natural order. 

The Washington Union,—which is sometimes regarded as the 
Observer of the United States, the organ of the existing adminis- 
tration,—speaks in the strongest terms, not only of this recent 
case, but of ‘the failure of justice” in the ease of the Echo; in 
which, it will be remembered, a jury declined to convict persons 
who had been guilty of an attempt precisely like that which has 
been more suecessful in the ease of the Wanderer. ‘ Candour,” 
says the Washington journal, ‘ compels us to admit that our in- 
stitutions have failed. The laws have not been executed as they 
ought to have been and as we beli 





liev 
American people desire they should be.” It is to be doubted, 
however, whether ultimately ‘the institutions” of the Republic 


will be suffered to fail,—whether the republicans will not find | 


means of enforcing their own laws. The discussion of the subject 
has not been confined to Georgia; it has lately been taken up in 
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» nine-tenths and more of the | 


South Carolina, the State which of all others may be regarded as | 


leader in the pro-slavery movement. 


It cannot, of course, be | 


forgotten that it was South Carolina which seut to the Senate Mr. | 


Calhoun, the great leader of the Nullificator party. Unless 
our memory deccives us, he was Vice-President when his sympa- 
thisers in South Carolina took up arms to enforce the separation 
of the State from the Union, and when, it is said, his supe- 
rior, the President of that day, General Jackson, in plain lan- 
guage intimated a suspicion of his treachery, and cautioned on the 
subject with the outspoken hint that if he were detected, “ by the 
Eternal, he should be hanged as high as Haman.” It is in South 
Carolina, therefore, that we may expect to tind the strongest pro- 
slavery feeling; and accordingly it is in the Legislature of that 
State that we find Mr. Bryan introducing the following resolu- 
tion— 

“¢ That the importation of African slaves was the origin of the institution 
of slavery in the United States, and that their importation now caunot be 
regarded by this General Assembly as injurious to the interests of the slave- 
holding states or of this state.’’ 

But in the same Legislature My. Hampton introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions— 

‘‘ That as the reopening of the African slave-trade is impracticable, 
all agitation upon the subject is unwise, inexpedient, and impolitie. 

“That if it was practicable to reéstablish this trade, it should not be 
done ; because it would be disastrous to the slaveholding States of the con- 
federacy, would institute a traflie which would necessarily involve cruel 
and inhuman practices, and would, by the introduction of barbarians from 
Africa, demoralise the slaves now owned in this country, and infect with 
evil influences the whole system of domestic slavery as now established and 
existing in the United States.”’ 

These resolutions, introduced on the day of adjournment, stand 
for discussion next session ; but the New York Llerald remarks— 

“‘ Mr, Hampton, like Senator Hammond, we have no doubt is on the con- 
trolling side of this question in the South. The revival of the African 
slave-trade is but anew hobby of a few desperate and reckless fire-cating 
politicians.” 

And a Charleston paper, commenting on these same resolutions, 
observes that ‘the restoration of the African slave-trade is im- 
practicable ; it is contrary to the spirit of the age, and would meet 
with disapprobation from nine-tenths of the people of the South.” 
The freedom of republican institutions permits that a minority, 
even if it be no more than a tenth, should make a maximuin of 
show by obstructiveness and noise; but while we have here the 





of public opinion in the Southern Siates, we at all events have the 
indubitable fact that in society, in the press, and in the legislature 
of more than one Southern State, notwithstanding the common 
notion in this country that opinions adverse to slavery dare net 
make themselves heard, those opinions are openly stated, 
vigorously discussed, and established on division. 

There will be no disposition in this country any more than in 
the North of the Union to extenuate the outrage committed in 
the proceedings of the adventurer Corrie. But if we review the 
whole subject calmly,-—if we thrust it from us, as it were, in 
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the first President in Washington who has broken through the 
old periphrastic and allusive mode of speaking about “a domestic 
institution,” and has discussed it under the direct head of slavery, 
But if the Northern States, which have recently secured in the 
Senate a majority that must henceforward increase in a progres. 
sive ratio, desire to obtain a more regular enforcement of the 
Federal laws, or to facilitate a free discussion of ‘‘ the institution” 
and its ulterior treatment, they have one obvious and unmis- 
takeable duty to perform; and it is the neglect of that duty 
which constitutes—we do not hesitate to say it with as much 
sincerity as with respect for the Union—a very grave offence 
against the interests of the Republic. If the Northern States de. 
sired to raise a discussion upon such a subject, their foremost and 
paramount duty was, not to open the discussion without giving 
pledges that the feelings, the lives, and the property of the South- 
ern States should be respected. 

In this country it has been our lot to go through a discussion 
of the same question. Great Britain possesses powers suflicient to 
overwhelm the West Indies; and yet the Slavery Abolitionists in 
this country were not permitted to diseuss the question in Parlia- 
liament, without evincing their deference for the feelings of the 
owners in the West Indies, without undertaking to provide for the 
peace of the islands, nor without giving compensation for the 
property which they took away, At that time the Spectator took 
an active part in strenuously resisting the rash claims of a nume- 
rous and not uninfluential party in this country, succeeded in pro- 
curing some extension of time for the operation, and aided in 
obtaining the compensation. There was indeed a compromise, 
and the fearful ruin which has fallen upon many owners in the 
West Indies, followed by very doubtful benefit to the Black popu- 
lation, has only too far justified our warnings. All who have the 
same question to discuss ought to be the wiser for our experience ; 
and the same duties which we then imperfectly acknowledged fall 
with even greater weight upon those who agitate the question in 
the Federal Republic, with powers proportionately less adequate 
to the task, and with responsibilities far more heavy. We are 
content with reviewing the facts, and with pointing attention to 
that one duty of the North, which is preliminary to any effective 
claims upon the South. 





THE NEW APPOINTMENTS, 
TuReK new appointments have elicited this week some rather in- 
discriminate praise and in some quarters censure very wide of the 
mark, 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has been appointed Governor of Madras, 
Sir Charles is a very clever man, a theorist of broad views and 
admirable power of expression, a master of all the principles of 
Government, a most interesting writer on administrative reform. 
But our contemporaries merely accept public rumour when they 
speak of him as an adept at organization or an able practical admin- 
istrator. He has drawn up many plans for public oflices, but very 
few have been earried out—and some that were put into execution 
had soon to be set aside as impracticable. He has the credit of 
having superintended the Irish Relief Works, and that was no 
ordinary task ; but if it was extraordinary in difliculty, there were 
extraordinary funds, and a latitude as to accounts and audit which 
could not be tolerated in any other undertaking. At the begin- 
ning of the Crimean war Sir Charles was charged with the civil 
control of the Commissariat ; but it broke down in his hands because 
he had a theory, perhaps right, that the soldiers should do a great 
deal for themselves. In the Treasury he has been an ordinary 


| Assistant-Secretary ; but he has done the State extraordinary ser- 


= testimony from many quarters as to the gx nuine nature | 


order that we may regard it from a more abstract point of view | 


and the more dispassionately,—we shall readily perceive thiat, 
while the sense of justice, of law, and of genuine liberty, asserts 
its existence in the South, it is not that portion of the Union 
upon which the blame exclusively rests. 


On the contrary, we | 


are much inclined to doubt whether in some respects the balance | 


of wrong-doing does not lie with the North. That the institution 
of slavery is at once a discredit and a nuisance to Republican 
States cannot for a moment be questioned. We ean, indeed, 
never forget that it was forecd upon the American colonies by the 
British Government ; and that when Washington and his com- 
atriots founded the Republic they had to confront an existing 
interest, and to arrange the institutions of the country without 
forcing the Southern States into an alliance with the Royalist 
party. In the long interval, statesmen have endeavoured to defer 
and evade the question; but, as the Washington Uv/on says, it 
has now Preset too practical a shape to be deferred much longer. 
Something must be done to provide for a better vindication of the 
Republican law. It is an important fact that Mr. Buchanan is 


vice by the suggestiveness of his public writings poured 
forth with an industry which nothing but an mae A love 
of saying the right thing could support. He has been al- 
ways ready to draw up a plan for open competition in the 
Civil Service, for abolition of purchase in the Army; he has 
been the Siéyes of our bureaucratic service. He has not the merit 
of haying administered any large office with subordinates num- 
bered by hundreds as in the Inland Revenue, Customs, or larger 
departments of the Admiralty ; he never tried that kind of work— 
but where routine and practical matters, and the business of the 
day ended, he was excellent in the expression of very suggestive 
opinions. On India he is a high excellent authority, He 
graduated in the Indian service from an early age. He was at- 
tached to the Residency at Delhi, and before he reached manhood 
he distinguished himself by a singular act of independence. Con- 
trary to express instructions from the Court of Directors, the 
Resident allowed his wife to receive rich presents from the King; 
young Trevelyan, a mere writer in the oflice, remonstrated ; but 
in vain. He then appealed to the Calcutta authorities, but while 
formally attending to the matter, the young writer was rather 
snubbed for his audacity. When the whole matter reached Lon- 
don, however, the Court of Directors did justice to Trevelyan by 
promotion, This was the beginning of an Indian career which 
was the praise of colleagues and chiefs like Lord Macaulay, Lord 
William Bentinck, and Lord Metcalfe, and which has now ended 
in a post higher than has ever been attained by one of the perma- 
nent Civil Service. Itis a curious evidence of the undeserved ob- 
seurity of such services to the state, that one of the daily pa- 
pers has attacked the new appointment because Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan has “ never been in India,” and ‘‘ knows nothing of the 
country!” 

The new Assistant-Sceretary to the Treasury, Mr, G, A, Hamil- 
ton, will most likely do the work very well. He is master of its 
details ; and his popular manners will be useful in an office which 
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checks and refusals. He will a large body of Irish Roman Catholics who no longer feel the ab- 
of Parliamentary work will be solute need of trust in their spiritual fathers, May we not infer 
that the fathers exercise a diminished, though still considerable, 
demands of Parliamentary necessity or the wants of political influence over their children, and that Celtic Ireland is approach- 
vee dship. But we have no right to anticipate such a result ; the | ing the state of Celtic France, where plotters have long learned 
meooongees. be ; uite as honest as Sir Charles Trevelyan, al- | to distrust the priests, and generally hold them very cheap? Of 
—_ - apo Pye = tes his talents for making enemies by giving to | course these remarks will not meet with the concurrence of those 
— = cher febtdding frigidity. Above all, Mr. Hamilton | who believe the priests could have put down the Phenix Clubs. 
some Aon ia believe, a thorough spirit of economy, and will, we But upon what other hypothesis than that of the decay of their 
Thould hope, be firm in its practical application. power can we account for the weaving, under their noses, among 
Sir Stafford Northcote is to be the new Financial Secretary to their own flocks, of an exclusively Roman Catholic conspiracy, 
the Treasury in room of Mr. Hamilton, He was seeretary to Mr. which we are to presume they would have broken up if they 
Gladstone, but is otherwise an untried man in actual official work. could, but which only a few attempted to break up just on the 
He was the joint author, with Sir Charles Prevelyan, of the ori- | eve of the active measures taken by the Government? These are 
vinal scheme for giving all junior Civil Service appointments to a matters which have hardly reecived that attention from the pub- 
perfeetly open competition ; it roused much discussion, and re- lic which so unusual a state of things as exists at this moment in 
sulted in the half-and-half scheme now at work. He has much of | Ireland would seem to demand. 
the doctrinaire about him, and had a leaning for that symmetrical : : 
bureaucratism which is presented in Continental types; but his'| PRINCE NAPOLEON AND THE PRINCESS CLOTILDA, 
— Shavtens aqpas We snee Sak Be Oot lcachanted bie. gy royal marriage is added a. pee apy oe 
Oo] o oO g 0 " i ‘ . “ . ¢ ° - o Oo + ay , g "Ss rt » wv . 
He has served in various commissions connected with the Civil sa Loong dens atecl to ba united -s Peinee of the vi 
Service, and was more practical than his frequent colleague the  jacty which issued from the Revolution. Strange and often piti- 
new Governor of Madras, As a Ministerial subordinate in the | 4) is the destiny of Princesses. Even in talking of that event— 
House, he ean take a higher line and do more intellectual service | 5) delicate and sacred and full of maidenly consideration for all 
than his predecessor ; but it will be well for him a *m | other young girls of sixteen—we forget the young lady of sixteen 
ploye rs if he wins as much goodwill as the goocnature George in her Sardinian home. No one asks what she thinks of it ; 
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has to administer oe 7 
never theorise, and his knowledge of eu 
of great advantage, unless it leads him to sacrifice too much to the 








Alexander Hamilton, whether in marrying a man of thirty-eight she finds her heart in 
calle eae cn aieiaciaidie ai inlay her choice, or whether she gladly leaves her country to find a 
PHE IRISH CONSPIRACY, — home in that Paris which has sent into exile—even sometimes to 
Tne discovery that [reland has not passed out of that chronie dis- | the seaffuld—so many Princesses from strange lands unhappily 


affection which has been one of the greatest obstacles to her pro- | allied to its reigning fatvilies. One thinks sadly of the poor 
gress has not attracted suflicient attention. The frustrated con- | Duchess of Orleans, who entered turbulent Paris not very full of 
spiracy, and that there was one, is now beyond a doubt, has been hope in her new life, and who left it to die in exile. We think 
treated rather cavalierly by ali parties. TPerhaps this was the na- | of the Duchess of Montpensier whom Louis Philippe compassed 
tural result of the course pursued by the government. When a heayen and carth to obtain for his son, and who in the confusion 
proclamation was issued offering rewards, and the machinery of | of the 24th February walked out of the Tuileries quite alone, 
spies and approvers was set in motion, when this was followed up by | jn her ¢ seaping journey lost her satin shoe, and like one of the 
the arrest of a score or two of youths in the North and South, and | jomeless poor had to walk half a mile in her stockings through 
their arrest by private examinations in prisons and police courts, | the snow-covered streets of a provincial town. What a plight 
a good deal of apprehension was felt lest the Government should | for a Bourbon! but the young girl told her escort that she pre- 
not have proceeded upon sure ground, and should thus have af- | ferred it to sitting round the work-table at the Tuileries—where, 
forded a triumph to the alleged rebels, by accusing them without | under the good Queen Amelia the chit-chat was dull, and the 
adequate evidence at the back of the accusation, It was also felt | inevitable scandal piously stupid—at least to the quicker ears of 
that the informer is a dangerous political instrument, capable of | the Spanish Infanta. 
injuring the innocent as well as the guilty, Then came reve- Let us hope for the Princess Clotilda a happier fate in her new 
lations of the character of the plot, so wild and impracticable as home. She has her name through a French ancestress, the Prin- 
to cause laughter rather than alarm—filibusters from New York cess Clotilda, sister of Louis XVI., whom a writer of the last 
and such like dreams. Nor at first <id the proceedings ef the century pourtrays—“ as fat as butter, very merry and good- 
Executive, in comparison with the nature of conspiracy, wear an | natured.” The ungallant stockbrokers of Paris greet the news of 
aspect calculated to inspire confidence. These circumstances may | the betrothal of the present young Princess like “ bears” as they 
account for the slight attention paid to the subject. are—selling out with affright at the tidings. The Arabella or 
But some facts have come toour knowledge which go to explain | Mary of English life who may envy the éclat of this grand marri-~ 
the secrecy and the firmness with which the Government has | age, may be consoled at thinking that when she whispers ‘ yes” 
acted. It is no longer doubted that there was a plot, nor that the | yo millions of money change hands, and no holders of funds turn 
Government has got the clue to the heart of the mystery. What pale, For the sake of her father, and for her own sake, England 
now seems most probable is that the very extent of the disclosures, | will wish the young bride ha ypiness. She, daughter of one of the 
laying bare the subterranean workings of the conspirators all | oldest—if not the diode nasty in Europe—daughter of a 
through the land, made the Irish executive swift, secret, and | house which is now “ the only European dynasty, who, in an un- 
decisive in their actions. The delay now looks, not like hesita- inte rrupted succession of male orinces, have continued to sway 
tion or dubiety, but like e rtainty proceeding with deliberation. | their native country ’—goes forth to marry the junior cadet of 
It is no longer doubted that disaffection, if not actual conspiracy, the youngest dynasty in Europe. Daughter of an Austrian arch- 
is very widely spread indeed, far more so than was at first anti- | duchess she again unites the houses of Hapsburg and Bonaparte 


cipated by moderate men capable of forming, in ordinary periods, —the dynasty of Cwsar with the dynasty of Napoleon, 
a sound general ¢stimate of the health of the body politic. Even Prince Napoleou, her intended ‘husband, has some points of 


these have been deceived. For instance, they have learned with | dynastic interest in addition to the personal characteristics which 
astonishment the very significant fact that since the first arrests, | most make the man. His mother was the Princess Catherine of 
no fewer than fire hundred young men have quitted Belfast in | Wurtemberg, who, in 1807, when the battle of Jena and its re- 
consequence of having been more or less implicated in illegal pro- | sults had placed Germany at Napoleon’s feet, was compelled by her 
ceedings. This strongly corroborates the testimony of those who | father to marry Prince Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest brother 
declare that the conspiracy branched out far and wide, and it is | of the conqueror. The previous marriage of Jerome was dis- 
in itself no slight testimony to the supposed accuracy of the in- | solyed by civil decree, but not by the Pope; and Catherine, with 
formation which has been supplied to the Government. open gr ief, left Germany for Varis, her tears undried even when she 
Although the amount of disaffection may startle us, there is one | yeached Fontainebleau. Her reception and residence at the 
other fact of greater moment still. It is that not a single D’ro- | Tuileries did not subdue her sorrow. She was, however, a dutiful 
testant has yet been found in connection with the conspiracy ; nay, | wife, more than merely dutiful when the coalition crushed the 
they have neither been solicited, nor permitted to join in the mad Bonapartes in 1814, She retired with her husband to the Court 
eseapade, Now this was not the ease cither in the fierce rebellion | of Wurtemberg ; but when the Napoleon star had faded entirely 
of 1798; nor when Mr, Smith O’Brien entered on his mild horti- | away the King gave his son-in-law notice to quit, and commanded 
eultural adventure in 1848; nor in any of the intermediate agi- | his daughter not to follow him. One of the most honourable royal 
tations. Protestants have always hitherto been found to sink | letters extant is that in which the Princess reminds her father 
their differences and join the Roman Catholics in dark measures | that she had not chosen her husband, but that now she is bound 
of revolution, This exclusive, may we say caste, character of the | in love and duty to follow his fortunes. She actually ran away from 
conspiracy is a notable fact. It suggests the question, how fur | her father’s palace and joined her husband in his exile. Through 
are the priests parties to the designs of the Phonix Club? At | this fine-hearted lady, Prince Napoleon, her only son, is con- 
present, all we know is that several eminent pricsts have encr- | nected with our royal Guelphs, for the niece (sister’s daughter) of 
getically denounced secret societies, and that the southern ia- | our Farmer King—the sturdy antagonist of Bonaparte—was a 
former, Daniel Sullivan Gould, refers the merit of his conduct to| mother. The Princess Clotilda is, through Henrietta of Orleans 
a certain Father John, who refused him absolution; and that | daughter of Charles I., a descendant of the Stuarts, and in the 
another informer names a Father Salmon as the instigator of his| new marriage the rival English royal families are indirectly 
conduct. It is, indeed, probable that the bulk of the priests are | united, . 
innocent of political treason, and that the few known adherents of There is more importance im the personal relations and dynastic 
Young Ireland are too cunning to mingle deeply in plots and | tendencies of the Royal leaders of Europethan theoretical politicians 
Conspiracies. But does not this independence of the priests point | are often willing to admit. Europe is not yet quite logical enough 
to a decay of their power over the rising generation, all the more | to regard events and principles por how differently England 


bel 
remarkable because the clubs were exclusively Papist? Here is { now reads the court news of Prussia. since a very English young 

























































































lady is there to carry Guelph common sense into the crotchety 
palaces of Potsdam and Berlin. The Emperor Nicholas of Russia 
sent when dying a message to the King of Prussia—‘ tell Fritz to 
remember what his father advised us” (to keep Russia and 
Prussia united)—but in the next European difliculty a softer 
voice from Windsor Castle will give another “ Fntz” other 
counsel, It is said now from Turin that our Prince Consort urges 
Prussia to support Austria in Italy; but we may take it for 
granted that Prussia has not received, and would not think of 
accepting such counsel. We know that the German mind takes 
ride that in Hungary, Poland, and Italy, Teutonic energy sub- 
ues strange races, but this dreamy pride is distinct from armed 
aid. In 1854 when Austria, which ran hither and thither to find 
allies, induced the German states to a pledge of support should its 
German possessions be attacked, the Emperor failed in obtaining a 
similar pledge regarding his Italian territories. France threatening 
Vienna would find all Germany roused ; but France in Lombardy 
may awaken German distrust but will not provoke any German 
cannon. In fact the best result of the English Princess in Pots- 
dam will be that Prussia will held herself independent of all that 
is despotic and indispensible in her great Imperial ally. The 
English dynastic influence may also tend to such an improvement 
of Austria out of Italy as may promote general peace—but the 
suggestion of giving the Kaiser the Roumanian provinces (an ex- 
cellent anti-Kussian move) is open to the objection that Austria 
has much less chance of a quiet life on the Danube than even on 
the Adige. It isa gain, however, that such English suggestions 
can now find in Prussia a German voice and that England— 
moderator of Europt in the coming conflict of four—(the revolu- 
tion in Italy, the two despotisms, and the house of Savoy)—is 
likely to find Prussia by its side. If there is any substance in 
the report, it corroborates the rule which we have already pointed 
out, that independently of political and national considerations, 
there is a sympathy between the princes of many lands as mem- 
bers of a royal class. In the view of this class, kingdoms and 
empires are but personal estates, to be disposed of accordingly, 
and sometimes ‘‘swopped.” And so it will continue while poli- 
tical jealousies combine with obsequious idol-worship to keep the 
royal class distinct as a class, and to debar each family from bind- 
ing itself by family ties with its own country. 
It is curious, and politically of deep interest, to trace how Con- 
stitutionalism is oan 
royal absolutist families. In many countries of Europe the royal 
families have an absolutist branch and a constitutional branch, 
and liberty takes shelter—not to say shade—under a dynasty. 
The Count of Paris claims the throne of France because he is the 
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years ago complaints were made,—-identical with those now pro- 
duced in the 7imes—of the eternal “dim soup,” cod’s head and 
shoulders, boiled chickens, and roast saddle of mutton, which form 
the unchangeable ménu which people go to each others houses 
to devour ; Hook complained of them and tried to laugh them out 
of the region of Russell Square; but his laugh has long sings 
ceased to be heard around any mahogany and still the matter re- 
quires mending. ‘* What we want,” says the Times, “ to bring 
especially under the notice of our English middle-class housewives 
—let no English lady scorn the honourable title—is, that with 
the best meat, fish, game, fruit, and vegetables in the world at 
their disposal, and with means of access to the markets of every 
foreign country which no other class of housekeepers can dream 
of, they have not succeeded, when they give an entertainment, 
in going beyond a regulation programme with which we are al 
familiar, even to nausea.” 

It is eurious to note how this question, plainly enough put 
one would imagine, has drawn out a number of speculations, most 
of which are altogether apart from and beside the matter in hand, 
We have had letters upon the merits of the diner a la Russe . 
another learned gentleman—learned, it is rumoured, in the law’ 
as in cookery—tills a column and a half of the Zimes with such 
an account of his own domestic arrangements as proves him to | 
a true disciple of Apicius and a lineal descendant of Heliogabalus, 


| of whose costly banquets Petronius Arbiter gives us such a tooth- 


some sketch. ‘This gentleman, whom an envious “ Barbarian 
refers to with simulated contempt as one who “ ought to bea 
professed cook,” seems to pitch the lowest scale of dinner-giving 
incomes at something like 50002. a year ; albeit he affects a certain 
chaste simplicity in his own arrangements, and pronounces for | 
soup, ove fish, and so forth, instead of the “ choice” usually given 
by more hospitable Amphitryons. ‘“‘ In dining,” says this gentle- 
man, with no little dogmatism, ‘‘ there is no choice”; by which 
he means that one thing, and one alone, legitimately follows cach 
dish. This, be it observed parenthetically, is pure nonsense. If 
he means to assert that one class of dishes legitimately follows 
another, that is true enough; but it would be as absurd to 
that the choice of two or three entrées may not properly be offered 


after a certain fish, as to declare that when Bordeaux is recom- 
, mended with grouse you may not give your guests Lafitte, Mar- 


ually winning permanent converts from old 


gaux, or Larose indiflerently. 

These speculations are, however, as we have already intimated, 
altogether beside the question originally posed by the Zin 
It is not for households where ‘thirteen courses” ean be served 


| that that sermon was preached, but for ‘‘ our English middle-elass 


protector of Parliataentary institutions ; the Queen of Spain wears 


her crown with a Cortes by her side to distinguish her from her 


Carlist cousin; the King of Portugal has a similar claim; the 
D 5 | 


Savoy-Carignan dynasty is associated since Charles Albert with 
Italian liberty; Sweden has a Bernadotte family royal, because 
they are liberals; Belgium, Greece, Holland, and we may add 
Prussia and Bavaria have kings distinguished from their prede- 
cessors and relatives because each is the crowned guardian of a 
Constitution; and most illustrious of all our Guelphs are 
Parliamentary Sovereigns. This new plan makes the King what 
Cromwell was fittingly called; Protector of the Common- 
wealth. Even in France this new marriage prudently asso- 
ciates with a branch of the royal family, a Liberal Prince 
married to the daughter of a constitutional King, and suggests to 
the French people that even if they are resolved to have ‘liberty ” 
that new line of business may be conducted by one of the pre- 
sent firm. The great Napoleon said ‘ France should be ruled by 
a hand of iron in a glove of velvet.” ‘Yes, but he often forgot 
to put on his gloves,” wittily retorted Lord Lansdowne. If we 
had a Napoleon—the present or his cousin—who with an iron 
hands for street rows could ‘put on his gloves” when shaking hands 
with his Parliaments, we might find a solution of that rather puz- 


housewives.” Among the substantially wealthy classes of England, 
the nobles and old gentry, even in middle-class families of old 
standing, hospitality of the most solid and elegant kind is prac- 
tised in a manner which combines luxury with economy. Among 
no people in the world are the true advantages of money in making 
home comforable so thoroughly understood as among the upper 
English. The wives of these are not the pupils who are to sit at t! 


fect of the 7¢%mes Gamalicl and learn how to serve their husban 


dinners. It is the new middle classes of cities, the wives of profes- 
sional men and tradesmen whose position in life has bettered, and 
whose bankers’ aecount swelled since the time when they took that 
little oftice in Chaneery Lane or served behind that counter in 
Holborn, Their wives have risen with them, and from being the 


| helpmates of poor working men find themselves in splendid man- 


sions, and at the heads of grand dinner tables without knowing 
how to behave when they have got there. It is among the nov- 


| vedur riches that these evils r¢ ally exist; the re who have 


plenty of money without knowing how to spend it, and who at- 


| tempt to make up by the abundance of food for the want of tast: 


zling problem rising up every eighteen years or so, Who shall rule | 


France ? 
THE GREAT DINNER QUESTION, 

As a curious contrast to the famous problem—Ought a man to 
marry upon three hundred a year ?—The Zimes has now elicited 
a controversy as to the best method of conducting rich and costly 
dinners, From the humble ménage, where the housewife has 
hard work to make both ends meet, to the higher regions of 
epicurean luxury the transition is sudden ; but the spirit with 
which the discussion has been taken up is pleasant enough in its 
way ; much useful information has been infused into the debate ; 
enlightened and experienced minds are busying themselves with 
the ventilation of the question as gravely,—indeed more so than 
if it were a scheme of national reform which had been started, and 
one of the results of the movement will be, we doubt not, a par- 
tial reform in the housekeeping principles of a very large class of 
English Society. 

he article which first opened this discussion in the Times was 
manifestly written by one whose experiences of English dining have 
not been the happiest, and whose researches into the literature of 
Epicurism have not been very profound. Probably the latter 
does not extend beyond that very, ‘‘ Original” which he quotes 
with so much approbation,—certainly not so far as the 
Physiologie du Gout by Brillat de Savarin for the A/manach des 
Gourmands. It isnot, however, necessary for a man to be deeply 
learned in these matters in order to appreciate the evils attendant 
upon dinner-giving in certain classes of English society. Thirty 








manifested in the serving of it. 
Now it must be obvious to any one who takes the slightest 
trouble to reflect upon this question, that any good that is to be 


| done by taking up and discussing this matter must be very slow 


in its operation, Tastes are not to be changed in a day, and when 
people dine in a certain way, we may fecl pretty sure that al- 
though they don’t know any better, it is very much also because 
that way is entirely consistent with their taste. You may take 
the sturdy fellow who stands out for the single joint, or who vo- 
ciferates, “give mea good rump steak, Sir, and you may have 
all the kickshaws for me,”—and show him a diner 4 la Russe— 
as the best way of dining; he will langh at you. Prove to him 
that to dine off several well-cooked dishes is more wholesome and 
nutritious than swallowing an immense piece of semi-raw beef ;— 
what cares he? It is his taste and was his father’s before him, 
and may be his son’s, unless the Zimes or some other public in- 
structor inculcates more civilized principles. If these things are to 
be mended, it must be by slow degrees, and as the taste of the na- 
tion is gradually becoming better in matters of art and dress, 50 
we may one day hope to have the ‘feeding habits” of the mid- 
dle elasses, rather more assimilated to the principles of good taste 
than at present, even though they may not quite come up 
the high standard of G. H. M., the Lucullus of Berkeley Street. 
One word as to the way in which these things are managed 
among our neighbours, to whom we generally give the credit of 
managing matters of taste better than we do. It is not so in the 
matter of dinners. Among the upper classes the case stands very 


| muchas it does here ; but among the middle classes of the French 


evilsexist more crying and abominable than any thatare complained 
of in the Times. ‘ Good French cookery is a very good thing, and 
the best parts of it have long since been grafted upon the scientific 
English cuisine, very much to the advantage of both schools; but 
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of all the abominations under the sun, we 
filthy details of Chinese dining, nothing can exceed bad, or ev en 
second-rate, French cookery. To those who have had any ex- 
of the greasy messes and be-garlicked olios of French 
middle class dinners, we need offer no further explanations ; to 
those who have not, all that we can say 1s, that in this case 
ignorance is rtainly bliss. So conscious are the French of their 
own shortcomings in this particular that the majority of their mid- 
dle classes, females as well as males, fly the domestic hearths, 
whenever they wish to give a treat to their friends, and purchase 
amore elegant style of luxury at one of the great restaurants. 
This, however, in our opinion, is the worse evil of the two. 
How can any decent man, knowing by whom these establishments 
are usually “patronised, bear minded 1: 
his acquaintance to make merry there ¢ Shall his wife dine ata 
table yet unclean with the wine-stains left by Mademoiselle 
Aspasie of the Italian Opera? Or shall his innocent sister press 
the seat where Mademoiselle Phryne, of the Rue Chausée d’ Antin, 
lolled but yesternight ? Surely ‘dim ” soup, cod’s head, boiled 
fowls, and all the other crimes of a non-culinary wife are prefer- 
able to this! 


perience 


THE OCCASIONAL. 


By Lerau Hunt. 
No. I. Ixtropucrion.—Easy Chairs—Montaigne and Sealiy Tit F . 
papers—Alarms of Europe—Existing Vices and Miseries and the consolatory 
Thoughts to oppose to them—T! Prince of Wales, and Danger apprehended fi 


his Visit to Rome which is the finest Satire 
in the World. 

A Professor's Chair of the Miscellaneous having been sect up for me in 
this paper, from which I am to say what I please, as often or as seldom 
as I please, 
allowed in gratitude to observe, that a more easy chair it is difficult for 
professorial bones to conceive. Nor is intended to be a 


I happen to be one of those who do not find 


-A Story per contra from Bo 


cacciw, 


and as little or as much as I find convenient, 1 must be 
the observation 
compliment to laziness; for 
ease in what are called easy chairs, nor have | been in habits of ac- 
quaintance with any of their connexions, such as sofas, down beds, Ke. 

When | attempt t 
out of its valley on to the neighbouring hill, the 
I find it impossible t 


Ad ywn-bed is to me a very slough of de spond, » get 
hill itself becomes a 
valley. » disengage myself from its lumbersome 
and fubsy arms. 
suffocation. Beautiful and wholesome was the hard mattress at school, 
that made me for ev 
temptation, when one is 
sitting still; and for the greater part of my life 


It is but a cleaner form of mud; a mass and heap of 
r dislike it. The sofa, I confess, 
tired; but in that case I generally find myself 
I had not a sofa in the 
house. 
difficult to sit 
verse in the poet— 


* Stretch’d on the 


easy ones indeed, I find them 
understand th 


As to easy chairs, especially very 


in for ten minutes, I quite admirabl 





rack of a too easy chair. 
which keeps the 
happy occupant, at least it does me, in tat 
metaphorical as well as literal, mental as well as bodily. I scem to be 
hanging midway between the tops of the arms and the legs, condemned 


There is a sort in particular, with an elastic seat, un- 


a constant of suspense, 


to the impossibility of realizing a scttlement; and I should have a special 
grudge against one which I possess for reminding me of this incompe- 
tence, did it not also bring to 


hard—soft, I should say 


my recollection a dear friend who tried 


to make me like it; and were it not willingly 
vccupied by other excellent visitors, to my constant and at the same time 
menvying admiration. 

I am afraid this digression upon dads and chattles (for “ 


not call them) at the very outset of my Professorship, is not 


goods” I can- 
in accordance 
with the rules of good writing; but the ve ry wide carte blanche given me, 
tempts my natural love of freedom, and the cheerfulness to which it ha 
thus encouraged, to begin by making this kind of practical acknowledgment 
of the favour ; and I must confess I shall not much care at any time what 
I say, or how many digressions I make, provided the reader finds any- 
thing in them to take him along with them, whether for accordance (I 
must needs hope) in general, or a no less genial inclination to differ plea- 
santly in particulars, 





The desire of being together is the main point in 
all companionships; and not, on cither side, tyrannous exactions of as- 
sent. WhatIs ry, or do, is of no cons 
much as my fellow-creatures, their tastes, and their opinions, are of con- 
Sequence to myself, and I never s Ly a word upon any subject, on which 
I am not as willing to hear talk from others. 


uence to anybody, except inas- 





It is a well-known ance- 
dote of the celebrated great critic, or rather would-be great critic, 
ger, that when he found Montaigne in one of his essays speaking of his 
preference of white wine to red, he peevishly exclaimed, ‘* What the 
Devil does it signify which wine he preferred?” It signified this, (and I 
repeat the ancedote, for the sake of making the remark,) that when Mon- 
taigne was talking with his readers, he felt that he was talking with 
friends; and that friends are accustomed to say such things to one an- 
other, out of the interest they take in one others likings. Not to men- 
tion, that the sociable Frenchman, being also a philosopher, would pro- 
bably have a hundred things in his head about the matter, which it would 
never have entered into that of the supercilious pedant to conceive. I 
have not time to refer to Montaigne, in order to look at his context; and 

aliger I have not possessed for many years. A very brief acquaint- 
ance with him was sufficient for me ; and I believe he has long ceased to 
be cared for by any one; whereas Montaigne, who has always been a 
favourite with the reading world, was never in greater flower than he is 


Seali 


do not except even the | 


to invite the pure-minded ladies of | 


is sometimes a | 
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at this moment, owing to the assiduous cultivation of his works and his 
life by the member of a remarkable family. 

To return from great things to small—readers acquainted with a set of 
essays called the Indicator, which I wrote some forty years ago, may 
remember, that the subject of its opening number was the “ Difficulty of 
Finding a Name” for a periodical work. The account of the search was 
a true account in all its particulars, and a jovial difficulty it was, ladies 
as well as gentlemen doing nothing but laugh and invent, and Charles 
Lamb being at the head of the searchers. But I have been pressed for 
time, and a party like that is not to be collected in a moment. I have, 
therefore, I fear, given my new venture as untaking and insipid a title as 


can be imagined; but names come to something or nothing, apart from 
their merits, in proportion as their bearers prosper or fail; the word 
“ occasional”’ will die as easily as need be, if what it denominates be found 
worthless ; and meantime, besides making no pretensions, it expresses 
two things very convenient to me; first, that I am not bound to write 
every week, if I find myself unable or disinclined ; and second, that what 
I do write will be suggested by something to which the moment has given 
rise. The former signification, at least, it possesses by custom ; indeed, 
is confined to it; while it is a curious instance of the vicissitudes in the 
meanings of words, that the latter, which is its only real import, has 
come to stand in need of haying its applicability defended. 

“Something to which the moment has given rise.” What heaps of 
somethings have not risen to claim attention at a moment like the pre- 
sent! what agitations of orders of 
men! what threatened thunders and earthquakes of wars! what miseries 
of the homeless ! infernal profligacies among the rich, and brutali- 
liow unfortunate it is, that the vices of society 
oftener, and in greater number, make their appearance on its surface, 
and that the multitude of its best, its simplest, and 


What alarms of kings and peoples! 


what 


ties among the poor! 


than the virtues ; 
most habitual enjoyments cannot, in the nature of things with some, and 
by reason of the indispensable and matter-of-course light in which most 
others are regarded, be so well contrasted with those terrible exceptions 
to the ordinary progress of life! Otherwise, for what consolation might 
| we not turn to the per contra side of youth, health, and innocence; of 


suits in their elders; of innumerable virtues 





calm and prosper us pr 


(pray believe it) among the suffering, and even among the non-suffering 





who possess affections ; of the mixture of virtues with vices themselves, 

metimes of the most heroical character; of excesses even of virtues, 
| their extravagances, and very despairs, from which viees have sometimes 
arisen; of myriads of domestic affections and enjoyments with whatever 
infirmities cheequered, often with none at all, or none to speak of; of 
music, conversation, the theatre, the 
country, the deserved and unbigoted sabbath ; and last, not least, those 
oughout the day, 


pleasures of books and fine arts, 








| homely r and of sleeps at night, 


not excepting the very plainest and least dressed in luxury, (those, in- 
excepted,) which, whatever little figure the 
grandiositics of most of us may allow them to cut in the list of human 
beatitudes, because we feel we cannot do without them, are yet not only 
indispen bly to all, but constitute the 

th of existence, and are hard temptations to 
virtue itself to be cross and peevish, even if delayed. 


to t! 
tO Liv 





main cause of the 


necessary 
| cheerfulness as wel 

What must they be who have them not? to families cowering 
crust in them? to 
orphan children lying out of doors on the same nights, diseased and 


under rags on winter nights, in rooms without a 


coughing, on the bare wet earth ? 

| Who ean withold the last sixpence in his power from miseries like 
those, and not blush to pull the warm clothes over his ear at night? 
to read such a list as I have given of the consolations of 


much mor 
human kind, and think he has a right to repose himself on the amount. 

That list is given for the comfort of those who are thoughtful, who do 
their best, and who will still do it; not for those who choose to be un- 
thinking, in order that they may do nothing. 

I must own, however, that in this exordium I had not intended to get 
into so grave a strain. Nor however grave I may occasionally be, would 
it be proper that I should interfere with the main topics expected in a 
newspaper, especially when, as in this paper, they are in such good 
hands, My business will be rather to add such curious collateral points 
of illustration to their own, as the reading or experience of a longer life 
may have supplied me with ; and to contribute something also, if I can, to 
the ise of its lighter matter, and its stock of amusement. 

I shall conclude, therefore, this opening number of the Occasional 
with the mention of a story in Boccaccio, which appears to me calculated 
to do away the fears of certain anxious persons, who are in alarm re- 
specting the visit of the Prince of Wales to Rome. THis Royal High- 
ness, it appears, is going to Rome for the purpose of secing that famous 
city as other young gentlemen do that can afford it, and also of assisting 
that taste for the Fine Arts which the Queen has been desirous of com- 
municating to all her children; but the persons above mentioned, fear 
that Catholies will conspire to turn the visit into a delusion and a snare ; 


incre 


| and that when the Prince returns home, it will be with a secret wish to 


Romanize his future subjects. 

Now the public, it must be owned, know little of his Royal Highness’s 
particular faculties or turn of mind. He seems to be of a more reserved 
disposition than his brother Alfred; and in a reserved nature it is impos- 
sible to say what may lie hidden. But royalty, for obvious and good 
reasons, is not accustomed to be bred up in habits of what is called self- 
committal ; and from what is known of both his parents, her Majesty's 
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entire conduct in particular, and the speeches of the Prince Consort, who 
was educated in a university accused of not being superstitious enough, 


it is to be presumed, that sound good sense has presided over the Prince | 


of Wales's training, as much as it is possible to do over that of any heir 
to a throne, and that he will go to Rome with no disposition whatever to 
be perverted. He will there become acquainted with a city (for it is to 
be presumed furthermore, unless he is not to know it all, except as an 
antiquity and a picture-shop, that the tutors and others who are with 
him, will do their best to make him so,) the worst governed, the most 
priest-ridden, and the most fiercely discontented, of all the citics in Eu- 
rope; so much the worst governed, that it cannot put down banditti at 
no great distance from its gates; so priest-ridden, that not a post in the 


Government is exercised by a layman, or filled even lower down other- | 


wise than by priests, if possible, though they are forbidden to practise 
the very requirements which they overlook ; and so fiercely discontented, 
that if the French and Austrian armics were both to withdraw from con- 
trolling the children of the Holy Father, it is seriously apprehended by 
well-informed persons, not only that his Holiness would be obliged to 
fly as he did before, but that a massacre of the priests would follow. 





} 
} 


| 


His Royal Highness will sce furthermore, if it be not removed or hidden | 


before he comes, an epitaph to the memory of a certain Henry the Ninth, 
King of England; to wit, Henry Stuart, Cardinal “‘ Duke of York,” 
brother of the last Pretender to Queen Victoria’s throne; whose royalty 
used to be served on the knee, though it condescended to accept a pension 
from George the Fourth. 

Now the story in Boccaccio is this. 
repeated here, though one of the shortest of the tales of its great author ; 
and I am very sorry that I must so far do it injustice; though indeed 
it would be impossible to translate it entirely, enormities which it men- 
tions are so hideous; but enough will remain, I think, to warrant its 
being pronounced the most cutting satire that ever was written. 

A Christian merchant at Paris becomes greatly attached on account of 
his probity, to a Jew, whe is also a merchant ; and being anxious to save 
his soul, he does all he can to convert him, but to no purpose, The Jew 
at length, wishing both to relieve his friend’s anxiety, if possible, and to 
do himself a possible good, sees no better mode of terminating the difli- 
culty, one way or the other, than by going to the city containing the 
Pope himself—and the Cardinals, and thus getting the best final instrue- 
tion at the fountain-head. 

The Christian merchant is horrified at this intelligence, and the more 
80, because he does not dare to express what he fears. His fear is, that 
seeing the dreadful wickedness prevailing at Rome, and what a nullity 
the Christian religion is before it, the Jew will return a greater Jew than 
“ Why, the very priests there (thinks he) lead such wicked and 


It is unfortunately too long to be 


ever. 


made a Christian already.” 

The good merchant, therefore, on various pretences, does his utmost 
to prevent this novel catastrophe, but is as unfortunate in his second en- 
deavour, as in his first. The honest Jew thinks himself bound in con- 
seience to go to Rome ; and go he accordingly does, leaving his friend in 
despair. 

In due time the absent man returns; and his Christian friend, making 
up his mind as well as he can to hear the worst, welcomes him home to 
their old meetings. ‘ Well,” said he, when he had found courage 
enough to speak on the subject, which the Jew alarmingly seemed to 
avoid, “and what did you think of his Holiness the Pope, and of their 
Eminences the Cardinals.” 

“Why,” returned the Jew, “I thought this; that they and all their 
priests with them were such a pareel of scoundrels, (here the Caristian 
groans in the bitterness of his spirit,) and seemed to do their utmost, 
with so hearty a zeal, to undo the very religion of which they are the 
earthly heads and professed maintainers, that nothing but its being un- 
der the special safeguard and wing of God himself, and therefore the only 


true and supernaturally maintained religion, could have prevented its 


being swept away from the face of the earth; and so, my dear friend, 
you sce your friend Abraham returned the Christian, which nothing 
short of this miracle could have made him.” 

Boccaccio does not make the good merchant reply a word to this news. 
Astonishment and joy together seem to have taken away his breath. But 
he appears to have lost no time in taking his friend to church, and get- 
ting him baptized. 

I need not point out to the reader the unique foree, the dramatic sur- 
prises, and thoroughly finished winding-up of this story. A wonder still 
remains how the Catholics can still suffer it to be told; forthey do; and 
a greater wonder perhaps than all, and an evidence how an absurd con- 
clusion can last in minds otherwise subtle for centuries, not seeing what 
falsehood must do for it at last, is, that they gravely fall in with the 
reasoning of the Jew, and hold as an article of Catholic faith that no 
possible wickedness on the part of a religions’ most triumphant and toe- 
kissed ministers can desecrate it in their hands, or tell aught against it 
for example and edification. It only shows the more, argue they, how 
pure, and perfect, and indestructible it is. Mind, they are speaking 
emphatically of the Roman Catholic religion, whose history is full of 
cruelty and misgovernment. The reply to which is, that then the worse 


religion, whatsoever the religion be. In which case we ought all of us 
to seek out what that religion is, and profess ourselves of it accordingly. 
Say, for instance, the belief in Jugganaut, who is the Moloch of the 


Hindoos, and the wheels of whose chariots are rolled over the bodies of 
his worshippers. 

It must be observed, in justice to the existing Papal government, tha 
however true is what has been stated respecting the condition in which 
the Prince of Wales will find it, relatively to the public welfare, no com. 
parison is here meant to be instituted between its personal morals ang 
those of the times which Boccaccio painted. I know net how many of 
the Cardinals are surviving, to the inconsistency of whose lives with 
their professions, Mazzini, a man of truth, so strongly alluded in hj; 
pamphlet on the Roman state; but the Pope, who would have made g 
good pastor of a village, had fortune been kind to him, did his best whey 
he came to the throne to correct existing manners, however deplorably 
he was frightened out of other reforms; and I have no doubt that there 
is as much difference between the Rome of Boccaccio’s time and the 
one now visitable, as there is between the most abandoned profligacy 
and a decorous though ruinous dotage. That dotage, however, the 
Prince will see: he will see all which has been described of its support 
by foreign arms, the all-in-all of the priesthood, the exasperation of the 
people, and apparently, though not really, presiding over all, a miserable 
old man, as distressingly fat as indolence, disease, alas! and inability ty 
walk, can make him; and from all these spectacles, the ; 
parents, and heir to a throne of such a kingdom as ours, will return, 
let us be assured, uninjured by the absurdities which he beholds, 


son of sensible 


Che Cheatres. 

The important event of the now concluding week is the revival of 
Hamlet at the Princess's Theatre. The principal character in this 
tragedy has always been onc of the most celebrated in Mr. Charles Kean’s 
repertory, and though he has played it more frequently than any othe, 
the crowded state of the house, amply showed that “increase of appetit 
had grown by whatit fed on.” Mrs. Charles Kean, who at the commence. 
ment of last year undertook the part of Gertrude, on account of the indis. 
position of the actress who generally played it, now retains it as her own, 
and thus we have one play more in which the chief actor and actress of 
the present day combine their talents. There is no doubt that Hamil: 
will prove highly attractive, though its performance is limited to one 
evening in each successive week. 

Next Monday, the English version of Turtuff is to be revived at the 
Adclphi, with Mr. Webster in his accustomed part of the hypocritical de. 
votee, and Miss Henrietta Simms, a provincial actress new to the Metr- 
polis, as Elmire. 

Panistan THEATRICALS, 

The revues this winter are not so numerous as on some former ocea- 
sions. However a brilliant spectacle of the class, written by two vete- 
rans in this department, MM. Cogniard and Clairville, is presented a 
the Varictés, under the title s-¢u vu la Cométe mon Gas? This name 


filthy lives, that he would relapse into the Jew, even if he had been refers to the introductory scene, in which the Parisian cocknies are show 


admiring the tail of the celestial phenomenon. The other marvels of the 
past year are, of course, “ reviewed” in their turn, 


Music. 

The music of the past week affords little room for remark. 

The French company at the St. James's Theatre have produced Le Domi 
no Noir, another joint work of Sevibe and Auber, and strongly stamped 
with the genius both of the dramatist andthe composer. It has Seribe's 
wit, satire, and ingenious construction, with Aubcr’s melodious ani 
sparkling music. ‘The performance is such as we described last week ix 
speaking of the Diamants de la Couronne: agreeable in its ensemble, 
without any remarkable display of individual excellence. It has bee 
favourably received, and is well worth going to see and hear. 

There was a “ Popular Concert” at St. James’s Hall, on Monday 
evening, conducted by Mr. Benedict, and good of its kind, though with- 
out the slightest novelty. The only noticeable incident was the absenc 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, which, as (unfortunately for himself) his absences 
have been frequent of late, gave rise to considerable discontent. This 
feeling was groundless, for it is certain, not only that Mr. Reeves ha 
been very scriously indisposed, but that his wife has been labouring 
under an illness which has nearly brought her to the grave. A gentle- 
man connected with the concert, in addressing the audience in explanr 


| tion of Mr. Reeves’s absence, mentioned the remarkable fact that the 
singer's inability to fulfil his engagements on account of his illness had | 


during the last three or four weeks, been attended with a loss to himd 
Jive hundred At this rate, what does our English tenor gain pet 
annum? And do Mario, Giuglini, or any of the foreigners who are said 
to reap such extravagant harvests to the prejudice of “ native talent,” 
gain more >? We very much doubt that any of them receives so much. 


, 
WMHS, 
d ) 


On the same evening, «a chamber concert was given at Willis’s Room 
by Mr. Howard Glover, the author of the admirable and successful Can 
tata, ** Tam O'Shanter.” 





meme 


> 


.]er> 


On this occasion Mr. Glover brought forwarl [ 


several of his own compositions; particularly a very lovely Cavatina, | 


“*T do not love,” from his opera Hero and Leander, which was sung by 
Miss Louisa Vinning; a song from Ossian, ‘‘O that I might behold,” on- 
ginally produced at the National Concerts in Her Majesty's Theatre, a0¢ 
now sung by Mr. Thomas; and melodies for the violin, performed by 
Herr Jansa—beautiful things and admirably executed. Two young 
pupils of Mr. Glover’s—Miss Emma Green and Miss Horder, gave ev 
dence of an excellent school and promising talents. The concert alte- 
gether was of extraordinary interest. 

The admirers of Sir John Pakington in Worcestershire, are about to giv? 
him a substantial testimonial— a superb and costly shield, of the diameté 


. sas ‘ ae | of about forty inches, on which will be represented, symbolically, the clit 
the believers are of any religion, the better it tells for the belief of that | premngrenn, beeen pak Progen yt tar mpme lhe yp mm Ty 


| the attainment of his present proud position.” 





features connected with the respected baronet’s career, from his boyhood to 
When complete this wiil be 
one of the most amazing pieces of plate in the country. The puzzling 
thing to the imagination is ee it can be done! 
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BOOKS. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD’S SERVICES IN CHILI, PERU, 
AND BRAZIL.* 
Tuere is a growing opinion that the ‘trade of war” is only le- 
gitimate when national; that a man is not justified in looking 
upon arms as a profession which he may pursue like law or phy- 
sic, wherever he finds “an opening.” ‘This was not the theory 
in earlier ages; nor was it in our own times with even strict 
people, provided the amateur fought on the right side, by which 
was meant the side taken by the censor. 


The old Tory looked | 


with evil eye on the volunteer engaging in some Revolutionary | 


cause; but it was the politician who really was censured, though 
the words might be launched against the ‘“‘ mercenary.” It was 
the same with the Whig-Radical of five-and-thirty years ago. 
A man who joined the Spanish republicans was upheld as a friend 
to freedom, while an individual who had volunteered to serve in 
the Bourbon invasion of Spain, would have been denounced as a 
disgrace to his country and mankind, 

The Earl of Dundonald’s acceptance of service under the Chilian 
Government in 1817, did not pass without comment at the time, 
and indeed contributed to the *‘ Foreign Enlistment Act” of those 
days, if it did not produce it. Many persons, not strong politi- 
cians, though by nature moderate, entertained doubts as to the 
propriety of strangers interfering in the quarrels of foreigners. 
Political enemies of course made no allowance for a sailor’s yearn- 
ing for active life in his profession, or for the feclings of mili- 
tary men which then prevailed, as they do still. The worst mo- 
tives and objects were charged upon the hero of Busque Roads, 
If one half of what political fanatics said was true, the fault was 
indeed grievous— 

** And grievously has Ciwsar answered it.” 

The moral of this book is the treatment that a foreign officer 
experiences from native jealousy, alien habits, and the unavoid- 
able differences with which men of ditlerent blood, breeding, and 
lifelong training look at the same things. ‘The absurd pride, the 
national jealousy, and the listless habits of the European Spaniard, 
still more degenerated in the South American Creole, as well as 
the difficulties that really did beset the Revolutionists, had no doubt 
something to do with the impudent and base ingratitude Lord 
Cochrane experienced after his unexampled services. Still the 
causes alluded to were at the bottom of the whole; and always 
must be when a man of genius, or even men of courage and energy 
embark in enterprizes where the object is to defeat overwhelming 
odds, and evolve order out of chaos. To take service under an 
established government and in a regular army, such as Austria 
for example, is an undertaking free from the troubles Lord Coch- 
rane had to encounter. It has its regular pay and its regular 
promotion ; but slender prospect of the prizes of glory—and that 
prize was about the only one the South American services fur- 
nished. 

The jealousy Lord Cochrane encountered was rather factious 
or political than military. 


When Lord Cochrane returned to Europe he was involved in liti- 
gation for seizures of vessels in the South Seas. -And in short so 
far from making any thing by the “‘ Crusade of liberty in [this] 
quarter of the globe,’ he was considerably out of pocket :—* in 
place of receiving any thing for my efforts in the cause of Chilian 
and Peruvian independence, I was a loser of upwards of 25,000/.” 
Towards this, after thirty years’ of memorializing, backed by Lord 
Palmerston, he appears to have received 6000/7, He does not seem 
to have lost money out of pocket by the Brazilians, but his claims 
to prize-money and pension, and his right to pay, have been de- 
nied and evaded to this time. The rhyme says— 
** Give a thing, and take a thing, 
You'll have the devil's gold-ring,”’ 

but his Satanic Majesty must increase his trinkets, if he is to 
supply the Chilians and Brazilians, The Republic granted the 
liberator an estate, and took it back again when he left the coun- 
try. The Emperor of Brazil, Pedro the first, gave Lord Cochrane 
a property to support the title of Marquis of Maranham, but the 
Ministry and the Senate evaded the formal conveyance; so that 
Don Pedro’s good intentions were never realized, though the au- 
thor has no doubt that they were entertained. 

The predominance of controversy, and of controversy on the 
more necessary than heroic topics of pay and prize-money, mili- 
tates against the general attraction of the book. However, it is a 
singular exhibition of public incompetence, selfishness, want of 
principle, or even of common honesty, as well as of the total absence 
of what is called fair play. It would be worth America’s while 
to publish a revised and condensed edition, asa reason for any an- 
nexation én esse, or in posse,—past, present, or future. For 
much there is no excuse. Still discontent was inevitable on both 
sides. Think of the offhand, straightforward, indefatigable 
British sailor, brought into close contact with the pompous, proud, 
incapable, lazy, unprincipled, and climatically degenerated Don, 
with a cross, (who knows *) of the Indian or Negro. In the midst 


| of the fétes and speechifyings that heralded the hero’s arrival in 


Chili, the great seaman had to remind the Supreme Director 
‘that our purpose was rather fighting than feasting.” The Ad- 
miral was compelled to write to the Brazilian Ministry such a 
series of “‘ seeret and confidential” despatches touching the state 
of the flect, its oflicers, and crews, as must have been exceedingly 
unpalateable, however true; nor could his incessant representa- 
tions and demands have been altogether agreeable, though doubt- 
less well founded. Then Lord Cochrane acted with an inde- 
pendence, and took upon himself powers, which, though necessary 
to success, and miraculously successful, could not have been 
pleasing to Iberian pride, especially as he was opposing the sordid 
and ambitious objects of unpatriotic men, and resisting their 
bribes. In all this, we are far from meaning that the Admiral was 
wrong ; we only mean he was not ‘‘ making things pleasant ;” and 


| that much of this arose from the nature of the foreign service, An 


W hat professional difliculties he met | 


with were chiefly from Englishmen or Americans who had like | 


himself joined ‘‘ the crusade of liberty”; with, in the case of Bra- 
zil, the treason of the old Portuguese. 
so exceedingly ignorant, the reputation of the great seaman so 
high, that few wilful obstacles arose in that quarter: ‘to hear 
was to obey.” ‘The opposition he encountered and the enmities 
he raised were owing he intimates to his singleminded efforts 
towards the public service, his disregard of dominant factions, aud 
the opposition he offered to their selfish purposes. Even from them 
he met with small nautical opposition, beyond not supplying him 
properly, which perhaps they could not do. In fact, Lord Coch- 
rane’s plans were so much beyond their comprehension, and he 
generally kept them so secret, that the first idea they had of them 
was the news of their execution. Neither do we think that the 
Admiral had much to complain of so far as wordy acknowledg- 
ments went. Whatever the Governments might think, say, or 
intrigue in private ; they publicly discharged their debts, at least 
while he remained in America, so far as praise would pay. Their 
shortcomings were in the more substantial line. Prize-money, 
about which we hear quite enough, was applied by the admiral to 
the necessities of the fleet and the payment of the seamen, and 
very little of it was ever afterwards touched by the captors. 
Vessels, stores, and similar public property, were seldom paid the 
compliment of being carried to account ; if they reached that stage, 
the European adventurers almost invariably had to be satisfied 


with a sight ofthe figures. In Brazil, when Lord Cochrane had dis- | 


bursed prize-money for Provincial purposes, and could not get re- 
_ he took upon himself to write to the local junta that “no bills, 
ebts, nor claims of any kiud beyond the current expenses of go- 
vernment, should be paid till this prior claim” of the officers and 
seamen was discharged. ‘That senate of Jeremy Diddlers, how- 
ever, had long forestalled all such orders, by establishing the 
— of not paying for any thing. For what are called in 

nglish official language ‘“extraordinaries,” it was of course 
useless to look—‘‘ no compensation for the severe wounds received 
during the capture of the Esmeralda, was either offered or re- 
ceived—though for these all States make separate provision.” The 
most ordinary payment from the Creole governments, was the 
extraordinary affair. Nor did the pecuniary troubles stop here. 

* Narratire of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, from Spanish 
and Portuguese Domination, by Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., Admiral of 


San; Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &e. In two volumes, Published by Ridg- 


| sonal grievances and pecuniary shufflings. 


The native mariners were | 


opinion ean scarcely be formed of his high-handed measures, ex- 
cept upon a full knowledge of circumstances, now no longer at- 
tainable, if they ever really were to third parties. We cannot, 
however, follow his lordship’s reasons for leaving Maranham on a 
‘northerly run” for his health, and finally reaching Portsmouth, 
It may be that the state of spars, provisions, the weather, pre- 
vented his attempt to return to Rio, when beyond the latitude 


| of the Azores, but the question still arises, what took him to the 


Azores from his station on the coast of Brazil? The fright to the 
Portuguese which followed his ‘‘ approaching the shores of Portu- 
gal,” might or might not be advantageous. But beyond all 
doubt the proceeding was illeonsidered, and gave a colour to the 
Brazilian envoy’s suspicions, that the Admiral had sailed for Eng- 
land in his master’s man-of-war, to negociate a fresh engagement 
with the Greek patriots. 

The narrative of Lord Cochrane’s Services in the Pacific, is not 
presented so effectively as it has been by previous writers, owing 
to its being overwhelmed by the controversial discussions. 
Ilistory produces its powerful impression by sinking time and 
trifles, bringing great events close together, and presenting them 
unencumbered by secondary particulars. The capture of the 
Esmeralda, moored under the fortifications of Callao, protected by 
300 land guns, block ships, and a picked crew of seamen and 
marines who slept every night at quarters, and moreover de- 
fended by a boom intended to deny access to the harbour, was 
as dashing an affair in its way as Basque Roads, The conquest 


| of Valdivia exhibits an example of professional dexterity and 


profound calculation in preparation, with superhuman daring in 
the execution, scarcely to be paralled. The seamanlike skill, the 
readiness of resources, the promptitude and pertinacity which 
with ill equipped forces, cleared the Pacific of the Spanish navy 
by incessant pursuit and harass, as well as by capturing and 
destroying, give an example of patience and perseverance that does 
not always accompany dashing qualities. Yet these warlike suc- 
cesses lose their impression in the statement, from being em- 
bedded in documents, stories, and controversies, relating to per- 
The nautical strategy 
and tacties by which the Portuguese fleet and soldiery were 
forced and frightened home from the Brazils, is more complete 
and effective in the telling; because it is an uninterrupted story, 
the disputes scarcely beginning till the great campaign was 
finished. It may be remarked that neither the Brazilian nor Pa- 
cific military miracles could have been effected against any other 
civilized peoples than the Spaniards and Portuguese. _ 

Although the nature of the work militates against its attrac- 
tion for popular reading, passages of general interest turn up 
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here and there. Meanness and all ill-qualities were the charac- 
teristics of the South American patriots, yet there were exceptions, 
and the greatest was met at the very outset. 

** My advent was regarded by the captains of the squadron with great jea- 
lousy, the more so, as I had brought with me from England officers upon 
whom I could place implicit reliance. It so happened that two of the Chilian 
commanders, Captains Guise and Spry, had shortly before arrived from Eng- 
land with the Hecate, which had been sold out of the British navy, and 
bought by them on speculation, The Buenos Ayrean Government having 
declined to purchase = they had brought her on to Chili, where the Go- 
vernment took her and received her former owners into its service. These 
officers, together with Captain Worcester, a North American, got up a cabal, 
the object of which was to bring about a divided command between myself 
and Admiral Blanco, or, as they expressed it—‘ two commodores and no 
Cochrane.’ Finding that Admiral Blanco would not listen to this, they per- 
suaded one or two of the inferior ministers—whose jealousy it was not diffi 
cult to excite—that it was dangerous and discreditable to a republican Go- 
vernment to allow a nobleman and a foreigner to command its navy, and 
still more so, to allow him to retain his title ; the object being to place Ad- 
miral Blanco in the chief command, with myself as his second—by which 
arrangement, as he had not been accustomed to manage British seamen, they 
expected to control him as they pleased. Admiral Blanco, however, insisted 
on reversing our positions, offering his services as second in command, in 
which arrangement I gladly acquiesced. This insignificant squabble would 
not be worth narrating, but for its bearing on subsequent events ; as well as 
enabling me to confer a pleasing testimony to the patriotic disinterestedness 
of Admiral Blanco, who is still one of the brightest ornaments of the Repub- 
lie which he so eminently aided to establish.” 

Here is a little family story, exhibiting a ‘‘chip of the old 
block.” 

** Lady Cochrane, with her children, had returned from Santiago to Val- 
paraiso, to take leave of me onembarkation. She had just gone ashore, and 
the last gun had been fired to summon all hands on board, when, hearing a 
loud hurrah near the house where she resided, she went to the window, and 
saw our little boy—now Lord Cochrane, but then scarcely more than five 
years old—mounted on the shoulders of my flag-lieutenant, waving his tiny 
cap over the heads of the people, and erving out with all his might, ‘ Iva 
la patria !’ the mob being in a frenzied state of excitement. 

** The child had slipped out of Lady Cochrane's house with the officer, in- 
sisting on being carried to his father ; 
nothing loth, complied. To the horror of Lady Cochrane, she saw her boy 
hurried down to the beach amidst the shouts of the multitude, and, before 
she could interfere, placed in a boat and rowed off to the flag-ship, which 
was at the time under weigh, so that he could not be sent ashore again ; 
there being no alternative but to take him with us, though without clothes 
—which were afterwards made for him by the sailors—and with no other 
attendance save that which their rough but kindly natures could administer.” 

* * * * 





“Tn this action my little boy had a narrow escape. As the story has 
been told by several Chilian writers somewhat incorrectly, I will recapitu- 
late the circumstances. 

** When the firing commenced, I had placed the boy in my after-cabin, 
locking the door upon him; but not liking the restriction, he contrived to 
get through the quarter-gallery window, and joined me on deck, refusing to 
go down again, As I could not attend to him, he was permitted to remain, 
and, in a miniature midshipman’s uniform, which the seamen had made for 
him, was busying himself in handing powder to the gunners. 

“ Whilst thus employed, a round-shot took off the head of a marine close 
to him, scattering the unlucky man’s brains in his face. Instantly recover- 
ing his self-possession, to my great relief, for believing him killed, I was 
spell-bound with agony, he ran up to me, exclaiming, ‘Iam not hurt, 
pa a: the shot did not touch me. Jack says, the ball is not made that can 
ill mamma’s boy.’ I ordered him to be carried below ; but, resisting with 
all his might, he was permitted to remain on deck during the action.”’ 

The Patriot General San Martin was commander-in-chief of 
a Chilian army destined to “liberate” Peru. When by aid of 
the fleet, with as much assistance from his own army as his 
procrastinating and cowardly spirit would permit it to render, 
the Spaniards were expelled from the capital and adjacent dis- 
tricts, San Martin dubbed himself Protector, concentrated all 
power in his own hands, and established a far worse tyranny than 
that of the Spaniards, This is a spice of him. 

* Lima was at this time in an extraordinary condition, there being no 
less than five different Peruvian flags tlying in the bay and on the batteries. 
The Protector had passed a decree ordering that all Spaniards who might 
quit the place should surrender half their property to the public treasury, 
or the whole should be confiscated and the owners exiled. Another decreo 
imposed the penalties of exile and confiscation of property upon all 
Spaniards who should appear in the streets wearing a cloak; also against 
any who should be found in private conversation! The punishment of 
deuth was awarded against all who should be out of their houses after sun- 
set; and confiscation and death were pronounced on all who possessed any 
kind of weapons except table-knives! A wealthy lady in Lima was so an- 
noyed at the rigour of these decrees that her patriotism overcame her pru- 
dence, and having called the Protector ill names she was compelled to give 
up her property. She was then habited in the garb of the Inquisition—a 





garment painted with imaginary devils—and taken to the great square, | “ oy 
ing | the priest and consult him. 


where an accusatory libel being fastened to her breast, a human bone was 
forced into her mouth—her tongue being condemned as the offending mem- 
ber—and then secured; in which state, with a halter round her neck, she 


rith which request the lieutenant, |; ; . . : 
with which request the lieutenant, | Fission from his master to appropriate the dead wood, 


int Pei ern 
gether, if they could not be seen; nor would it mend the matter 
in a materialistic sense, if they appeared as some of them vanished 
of yore, with a ‘sulphureous” smell, But Mrs. Crowe’s ghosts 
are occasionally not only material but muscular. One servant girl 
in bed, who mistook a supernatural visitant for her mistress, was 
quickly brought to a right perception, by the ghost laying “ its 
hand heavily on her knee, [and] there was something painful jp 
the pressure.”’ One apparition—but then he was a captain, and 
polite, and came in person to intimate his own death to his be. 
trothed, knocked at the bedroom door, instead of gliding in no. 
body knows how; opened it when desired to “come in” ; 
when asked to take a seat, handed a chair from the wall to the 
bed-side ; while to forestall all explanations about dreams, he left 
it there when he departed. There is a tale of ‘a tall old man iy 
his night-dress”” who “ obscured the light [of a candle] in passi 
it.” However some retain their old immateriality, in the popu- 
lar sense of the word. One man in passing a spirit that walked, 
was bold enough to put his arm out, as if to stop it. The ghost 
passed on impalpable, but the sceptic’s arm was deadly chill. 
Still there is an imaginative as well as a scientific test for zhost 
stories. Are they readable ? do they intcrest ? do they thrill the 
blood ? To which it may be answered that all of Mrs. Crowe's 
are readable, many interesting, a few of a really thrilling cha- 
racter. The majority too are real ghost stories in structure. The 
supernatural is not brought in as a garnish or addendum, but con- 
stitutes the tale; the human actors being of course necessary 
parts, but still subordinate to the apparition. The framework, too, 
is appropriate. The stories are told by different members of a 
party assembled at a country-house, and the number of Visitors, 
not only contribute to variety in the tales, but furnish opportu- 
nities for critical discussion in the tentative way, Mrs. Crowe 


| scarcely putting forward her full belief in the supernatural, The 


| starting, ‘of course you will think that Benoit, or anybody in the wor 


best stories are rather too long for quotation in their entirety, but 
we will take part of one, It is of a “forestier” who had per- 
This was 
profitable, and Benoit instead of being content with the additional 
profit, got avaricious. One day he found the remains of a cross, 
which had evidently been erected over the grave of a murdered 
man. His sister continues the tale to her mistress. 

*** Eh bien,’ said Francoise, wiping he: eyes, into which the tears —_ 

d 
who had the fear of God before his eyes, as he could not find the grave to 
replace it as it should be, would have laid it reverently down where he had 
found it, saying a prayer for the soul of the deceased ; but, alas! the demon 
of avarice tempted him, and he had not the heart to forego that poor eross, 
but bound it up into a faggot with the rest of the dead wood he found there, 
and threw it into his cart!’ 

*** Well, Frangoise,’ said I, ‘ you know I am not a Catholic, but I respect 
the custom of erecting these crosses, and I do think your brother was very 
wrong; I suppose he has lost the prince’s favour by such impious greedi- 
ness. 

“** Pire que ca! worse than that’ she replied. ‘It appears that while 
he was committing this wicked action, he felt an extraordinary chill come 
over him, which made him think that, though it had been a mild day, the 
evening must have suddenly turned very cold, and hastily throwing the fag- 
got into his cart, he directed his steps homeward. But walk as he would, 
he still felt this chill down his back, so that he turned his head to look 
where the wind blew from, when he saw, with some dismay, a mysterious- 
looking figure following close upon his footsteps. It moved noiselessly on, 
and was covered with a sort of black mantle that prevented his discerning 
the features. Not liking its appearance, he jumped into the cart and drove 
home as fast as he could, without looking behind him; and when he got 
into his own farmyard he felt quite relieved, particularly, as when he 
alighted he saw no more of this unpleasant-looking stranger. So he began 
unloading his cart, taking out the faggots, one by one, and throwing them 
upon the ground ; but when he threw down the one that contained the cross, 
he received a blow upon his face, so sharp that made him stagger and inyo- 
luntarily shout aloud. His wife and children were close by, but there was 
no one else to be seen; and they would have disbelieved him and fancied he 


| had accidentally hit himself with the faggot, but that they saw the distinct 


was paraded through the streets by the common hangman, and afterwards | 


exiled to Callao, where after two days she died from mental anguish arising 
from the treatment she had received.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 

Mrs. Crowe's Ghost Stories is a species of tentative philosophi- 
eal experiment, in the direction of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
apparitions, which tested by the old touchstones of reason and 
sense does not succeed, Her ghosts either have no object, or 
when they have they set about it, as Grose remarked, in such a 
roundabout way as to leave but a poor opinion of the business ca- 
pacity of disembodied spirits. The materialistic part is a more 

Cl 
Dublin in the decision we lately quoted, that a ghost to be visible 
must be material. For apparitions would be put an end to alto- 

* Ghost Stories and Family Legends. By Mrs. Crowe. Published by Newby. 

The Foster Brothers; being a History of the School and College Life of Two 


Young Men. Published by Hall and Virtue. 
Winter Evenings. By Leitch Ritchie, Author of “ Schinderhannes,” &c. In 


two volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 


ed error. We do not quite go with the Archbishop of | 


mark on his cheek of a blow given him with an open hand. However, he 
went into supper perplexed and uncomfortable; but when he went to bed 
this fearful phantom stood by his side, silent and terrible, visible to him, 
but invisible to others. In short, madame, this awful figure, haunted him 
till, in spite of his shame, he resolved to consult our cousin Jerome about it.’ 

** *But Jerome laughed, and said it was all fancy and superstition. You 
got frightened at having brought away this poor devil's cross, and then you 
fancy he’s haunting you,’ said he. 

*** But Benoit declared that he had thought nothing about the cross, ex- 
cept that it would make fire wood, and that he had no more believed in 
ghosts than Jerome ; ‘ but now,’ said he, something must bedone, I can 
get no sleep and am losing my health; if you can’t help me, I must go to 





‘** Why don’t you take back the cross and put it where you found it,’ 
said Jerome. 

‘* ¢ Because I am afraid to touch it, and dare not go to that part of the 
forest.’ 

***So Jerome, who did not believe a word about the ghost, offered to go 
with him and replace the cross. Benoit gladly accepted, more especially, as he 
said he saw the apparition standing even then beside him, apparently, listen- 
ing to the conversation. Jerome laughed at the idea; however, Benoit lifted 
the cross reverently into the cart, and away they went into the forest. 
When they reached the spot, Benoit pointed out the tree under which he 
had found it; and as he was shaking and trembling, Jerome took up the 
cross and laid it on the ground, but as he did so, he received a violent blow 
from an invisible hand, and at the same moment saw Benoit fall to the ground. 
He thought he had been struck too, but it afterwards appeared that he had 
fainted from having seen the phantom with its upraised hand striking his cou- 
sin. However, they left the cross and came away ; but there was an end to 
Jerome’s laughter, and he was afraid the apparition would now haunt him. 
Nothing of the sort happened; but poor Benoit’s health has been so shaken 
by this frightful occurrence that he cannot get the better of it; his friends 
have advised change of scene, and he is coming to Paris next week.’ 

‘‘ This was the story Francoise told me, and in a few days I heard he had 
arrived and was staying with Monsieur Pelletier; but the shock had been 
too great for his nerves, and he died shortly after.” 

Besides the Ghost stories proper, there are some Family Legends 
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more resembling the common tale. That is living persons per- | 
form a more conspicuous part than the apparitions, though the 
catastrophe finally turns upon the supernatural, which may be 
said to constitute the interest if not exactly the action of the 
piece. 


There is a good deal of power in The Foster Brothers, but of 
power misapplied, or rather run wild. The purpose of the tale 
would seem to be to expose the errors, and cruelties of school life, 
but lurking under that object appears a Douglas-J errold-like pre- 
ference of the poor to the rich, especially if birth is combined 
with riches. It is not that every poor man is “ wisest, virtuesest, 
discreetest, best,” but the preponderance of goodness is with the 
ignorant and humble. Yet by a strange error in logic, the real 
hero is the well-born ; and he succeeds by dint of nature, for he 
has few external advantages. The ‘ Foster Brothers” are two 
children born on the same Christmas day. One is the son of a 
eoachman, the other of his aristocratic master. Owing to former 
and present associations, as well perhaps as to her plebeian origin, 
(for the father of Mrs, Hollis wasa rich Manchester manufacturer, ) 
she wishes her coachman’s son, Robert Birt, to be brought 
up with ‘‘ Adolphus Henry Plantagenet Brooks Hollis,” which 
after some demur is assented to in a fashion by Mr. Hollis. 
A nurse, however, changes the children; so it is Rebert Birt who 
during school and college days possesses all the advantages of life, 
without greatly profiting by them ; while the true aristocrat 
struggles with the a and difliculties which of necessity 
(and also for the tale-writers convenience) beset him, to emerge as 
Senior Wrangler, and to do a deed of magnanimity—for which 
the reader may look to the book. ; 

There is dramatic power displayed by the writer, and much 
vigour of style in narrative and sketches, with keenness added in 
the remarks. The ready sneers at riches, birth, and conventions, 
whether really resp¢ etable and on the whole useful, or merely 
prejudices, are sharp and clever, if verging on commonplace clap- 
trap. There is great exaggeration in the incidents, and appa- 
rently a strange ignorance of the classes who are mainly sati- 
rized. Thus to take a staring case, a fashionabk physician, so emi- 
nent as to have been knighted, is represented as going his round 
of professional Visits on foot. ‘There is stuff in the author; but 
he must make himself better acquainted with the manners and 
real characters of the beau monde, before he will be capable of 
writing a really good prose satire upon them. He must also at- 
tend a little more to the logic, completeness, and satisfying effect 
of his conclusion. 





On a closer examination Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s Winter Evenings 
turns out to a great extent, to be a reprint of papers from Cham- 
bers’s Journal, set in the usual framework of guests at a country 
house. Satire, keenness of remark, and varied portraiture, 
render this framework a good thing of its kind; though it is too 
loosely connected with the matters that follow to be germane as 
an introduction. The bulk of the articles indeed are less 
tales than sketches, critical papers with a touch of Hazlitt’s man- 
ner, and essays of the personally discursive kind in plan, such as 
Charles Lamb used to write; though Mr. Ritchic’s treatment is 
different from that of the quaint humourist. Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Ritchie’s thoughtful cbservation of life and 
literature, and his forcible mode of presenting his experiences and 
opinions, will be glad to make acquaintance with these miscel- 
lanies in their present form; and if they are already familiar 
with some of them, the old will bear reperusal, and there are, as 
we understand, some novelties. Had the papers been longer, 
perhaps there might be found too much discussion, but as we 
said in announcing them, they are too short to tire. 

Asasample of Mr. Ritchie’s last manner we may give an ac- 
count of the way in which the traveller of the assembled party 
began his visit to the four quarters of the globe half a century 
ago. The mode in which he did America and Asia is not a bad 
hit on the superficial views of modern travelling. 

* Arrived at length at fourteen he was to be sent to New York to a pater- 
nal uncle. He travelled to the sea-port by the night-coach, embarked in 
the grey dawn, and ke pt his hammock, h ilf-dead with sickness, almost the 
whole voyage. What he saw of the sea—for our young lady was curious on 
the subject—was both terrible and disgusting. It had no shore, and it smelt 
badly. He used to think, as he lay on his back in his berth, that they were 
travelling, throughout countless ages, over an intinite space of bilge-water. 

“ He at length arrived at New York, late one evening, and was put into a 
coach, he did not know how, for the whole world was rolling and pitching, and 
the vehicle setting off backwards and forwards, and in all other directions at 
the same moment. He shut his eyes, and, clinging to one who sat next 
him, buried his face in his bosom. When they stopped at his uncle’s door, 
he would fain have lain still, for he was quite used up; but a clattering of 
tongues anda flashing of lights made him open his eyes, which he raised 
languidly to the face of his supporter. That was an awful moment. It was 
<: hideous negro he was hugging; and as he rolled the whites of his cyes 
upon his charge, while a benevolent leer extended his mouth from ear to ear, 
our Traveller felt his skin creep and his hair rise. He thought he beheld 
the spirit of the ill-smelling ocean transfused into the Black Man by whom 
his infancy had been scared ; and his long blank stare—the result of pure 
fascination—would probably have continued all night if he had not been 
carried off to bed. 

“*In the bed, our traveller told us, he lay for three days, and was unable 
to leave his room for three more. In the interval, it had oceurred to his 
uncle, who was in correspondence with a planter in the neighbourhood of 
Sourabaya, in the island of Java, that the climate of that meridian would 
suit better his lean, lank, washed-out-looking nephew than the more vigo- 
rous air of New York; and a vessel, in which he had some interest, being 
Just on the point of sailing for the Indian Archipelago, the youth was ship- 
ped off on the instant. 

*“*He could have wished more leisure for the survey of New York, as he 
drove down to the quay once more. 
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“** However, something was accomplished,’ said our traveller; ‘ we had 
bagged America in no time.’ 

** There were no other passengers ; the captain was morose, and his guest 
was unwell, The plantation he was bound for, and where he arrived in due 
time, was at some distance from Sourabaya. The planter was a bachelor. 
He was naturally taciturn ; and, at any rate, he could speak no English, and 
the new clerk no Dutch. Still, they got used to each other. The stranger 
had plenty to do; and, although they saw nobody but the native Japanese, 
year after year glided unconsciously away—ten, twenty, thirty, ay, fort 
years—and then the old planter died. By this time, our friend had eno 
of money, and not too much, Why should he continue to work? He de- 
termined to come home, and did so. 

‘*** There,’ said our traveller, ‘ you have forty years in Asia.” 


” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A very important addition has been made to our original stores of 
modern historical information by the appearances of the Marquis Con- 
wallis’s Correspondence, in three ample volumes. The editor Mr. Charles 
Ross, the son of an old and intimate friend of the Marquis, has added 
numerous biographical notes on the persons whose names occur in the 
volumes, and connecting comments or short narratives to set and explain 
the correspondence. He has also included letters ¢o the Marquis neces- 
sary for clucidation or completeness. These he has drawn from private 
and public sources; for instance the archives at the State Paper Office 
relating to the Irish Union, have (for the first time) been thrown open 
tohim. It is, however, a fact worth noting, that great numbers of 
documents relating to this (in its details,) somewhat delicate piece of his- 
tory, have been destroyed. All the Portland Papers have been burnt. 
‘In like manner, the Chancellor Lord Clare, Mr. Wickham, Mr. King, 
Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Edward Littlehales, Mr. Marsden, the Knight of 
Kerry, and indeed almost all the persons officially concerned in carrying 
the Union, appear to have destroyed their papers.” No doubt many 
little jobs and other doings were necessary to be executed, which it was 
as well not to preserve for posterity. 

The translation of Colletta’s “ History of Naples” treating of nearly 
a century—1734 to 1825, with a Supplementary Chapter to 1856, will also 
furnish the historical reader with information; though not of so original 
or rare a kind as that in the Cornwallis Correspondence. For upwards 
of a quarter of a century Colletta, however, was original in the common- 
sense, being himself an actor in the scenes he describes, and animated by 
that spirit of living knowledge, of which even genius can scarcely supply 
the want. 

The Reverend H. 8, Osborn, who publishes “ Palestine Past and Pre- 
sent,” must not be confounded with the correspondent of the 7imes and 
the narrator of a visit to the Hospitals of the East towards the close of the 
Crimean war. The author of the handsome volume before us is an 
American divine, who has made the usual grand tour of the Holy Land, 
paying particular attention to Jericho, the Jordan, and its — 
Whether Mr. Osborn will be able to present any new facts upon the sub- 
ject may be doubted, whatever new opinions he may offer. His style, 
however, is readable and rapid, if verging upon the “ touch-and-go” 
manner, 

Lady Morgan’s “ Passages from my Autobiography” consist of the 
diary of a journey to Italy in 1818-'19, with letters from various emi- 
nent corr pondents. ‘The title is rather suggestive of a contemplated 





just 





work, wl execution years and circumstances haye stopped, than of the 
actual book. 
Books, 
Corres dence of Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis, Edited, with notes, by 
Charles Ross, Esq. In three volumes, 


Histo f the Kingdom of Naples V7i34-1825. By General Pietro Colletta. 
Translated from the Italian. By 8. Horner, With a Supplementary Chapter 

-1856. In two volumes. 

, Past and Present, With Biblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. 

} Henry 8. Osbora, A.M., Professor of Natural Science in Roanoke 

College, Salem, Va., Member of the American Scientific Association, and Hon, 
Member of Malta (Mediterranean) Scientific Institute. With Original Illus- 
trations and a new Map of Palestine, by the Author. 

Passages from My Autobiography. By Sydney, Lady Morgan. 

1 Memoir of ¢ fain W. Thornton Bate, RN. By the Rev. John Baillie, 

nd Caius Colleg Cambridge; Author of ** Memoirs of Hewit- 















Prize Essay. Society of Arts. “ The National Debt Financially Considered.” 
By Edward Capps 

Southern Lights end Shadows. By Frank Fowler, late of her Majes- 
ty’s Civil Service, New South Wales.—Mr. Fowler was a Parliamentary 
reporter, whose health suffered from the speeches, or the task of presery- 
ing them; and being recommended a sea voyage, he took himself to 
New South Wales, subsequently visiting Victoria. In these colonies, he 
played many parts in two years—* lecturer, Government shorthand- 
writer, playwright, magazine projector, editor, ‘our own correspond- 
ent,’ and candidate for Sydney.” Why he returned we do not know; 
for he earned * 10007. a year as journalist and bookseller’s hack,” 
Ilowever, back he came; wrote this book on the voyage; and here it is 
in the form and “ cut” of a cheap volume. 

“ Southern Lights and Shadows” is not a regular narrative of either 
excursions or occurrences, but a series of off-hand flashy observations, 
anecdotes, and brief sketches, mainly illustrative of life in Sydney and 
Melbourne. In receiving the accounts allowance must be made for the 
author's mental characteristics ; for no mind is a mere medium to trans- 
mit things exactly as they are; and we suspect Mr. Fowler’s descriptions 
are much affected by his own ideas, Still, qualify as we may, the picture 
of the colonies is a dark one, Many exceptions there are, as Mr. 
Fowler observes; but the character of the mass, and the outward view 
of things, are bad enough. Impudence, coarseness, profligacy, drunken- 
ness, predominate, even among the “ respectable” classes; and some 
pages raise great doubts as to the management and superintendence of 
female emigration, or the propricty of its encouragement at all. Mr, 
Fowler, indeed, says, and perhaps truly, that it is a man’s fault if he 
falls into drunkenness, or a woman’s if she lapses into prostitution, But 
the same may, to a great extent, be said of any place. Even the knight- 
errant was perfectly safe, as long as he pressed bravely forward, un- 
moved by the temptations, and undeterred by the terrors of enchant- 
ment. But it is not every one who has this strength of heart and mind, 
especially among the youthful poor. 

Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Harriet Martineau.—The friends of 
education will do well to possess themselves of this reprint of articles 
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from the Daily News, in order to prepare for a coming struggle in Par- 
liament. This Miss Martineau foresees, as she also anticipates a possible 
triumph for illiterality by the combination of High Torics and Romanists, 
unless the liberal friends of education bestir themselves. ‘These endowed 
schools have no reference to the schools established some thirty years 
© by the present premier, when Lord Stanley. They are often, if not 
ways, analagous to the grammar schools of England; and are chiefly 
applicable to Irish children of the middle class, The papers contain a 
summary account of their history, objects, abuses, and present condition ; 
as well of the grounds of Miss Martineau’s apprehensions. Of the 
nature of*the abuses one sample will suffice. Property belonging to 
endowments has been sold under the Encumbered Estate Acts. 

An Address to Candidates for Holy Orders, By John Jackson, D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln.—The distinguishing traits of this ordination discourse 
are sober earnestness, a high but not impracticable idea of a clergyman’'s 
duty, and a healthy common sense. This last quality is well exhibited 
in the exhortation to study delivery, and to avoid those amusements, 
which though perhaps innocent in themsclyes, are disapproved by 
opinion. 

Plain Words; or Sixty Short Sermons for the Poor and for Family 
Reading. By the Reverend W. Walsham How, M.A. 
Whittington, Shropshire, Rural Dean.—The title well indicates the 
nature of this collection. They are “ plain” sermons; sixteen for 
special days and seasons, as Advent and Christmas Day ; the remainder 
on porno | subjects. 

Bhanavar ; a Dramatic Poem. By Edward Fitzball, Author of “ Ni- 
cotris,” ‘ Maritana,” &c.—‘‘Confound those ancients, they're always 
stealing one’s thoughts.” But for the “Loves of the Angels’? and 
“Lalla Rookh,” Mr. Fitzball would have written an original Eastern 

m. It would be a little Hibernian perhaps; but light and sparkling 


—albeit in the gauze and spangle line, with glowing descriptions of 


lovers, magic seas, magic caverns, magic flowers and gems, and a sor- 
ceress, who bears the title of “serpent queen,” and is at will a woman, 
or a snake, or both together. 
Tom Moore, Bhanavar cannot be called original in style; but it is plea- 
sant and readable, getting over the ground trippingly. There is also 
a moral for the ladies. Amyril, the hero and the lover, is stimulated by 
the vanity of Bhanavar the lady, to encounter the serpent Queen, in order 
to win from her a certain gem; and though he gains the jewel he loses 
his life. 

There is a prose story, “ Fadlecn,” as weli as a poem, distinguished 
by the same qualities. Both, too, have a species of interest apart from 
anything in their story or execution, by the manner in which they ex- 
hibit the playwright. Each tale is told so distinctly with an eye to repre- 


Rector of 


With more an echo than an imitation of 





| . . . 
| there are other touches of a fussy inexperience. 


sentation, that with a little assistance from painter, modiste, and me- | 


chanist, cither might be performed as it stands. The volume is a “ taste- 


ful’ quarto. 


Two scientific books of an elementary nature are before us; which 
though apparently compilations, inasmuch as they contain no new dis- 
coveries, and only aim at digesting and presenting existing knowledge, 
are yet distinguished from compilations in this way : the authors of both 
expositions are masters of their respective subjects, and have not, like a 
mere compiler, to “‘read up” for the occasion. They also test the in- 
formation they furnish, by their own thought and experience. 

Dr. Bennett's “‘ Outlines of Physiology,” is a very clear and able intro- 
duction to that attractive andimportantstudy. Beginning with the very 
elements of which animal bodies consist—namely the various tissues, and 
the chemical constituents, he next considers the general properties of living 
beings ; and then passes on to the functions of nutrition, innervation, 


and reproduction, describing these vital processes in their different | 


branches or subdivisions, 
ending with death, closes the treatise. 
tentive perusal; but it is mainly designed for professional use, and pri- 
marily as a text-book for the author’s lectures. 

The “ Chemistry for Schools,” by Dr. Lardner, completes his “ series of 
books of elementary instruction for the use of schools and families,” 
the previous volumes of which, treated of Natural Philosophy and Ani- 
mal Physiology. Like its precursors the ‘ Chemistry” is of a popular 
character, designed for the 
“more advanced in life [who] desire mercly to obtain a general knowledge 
of the elements of the material world, and of the chicf compounds into 
which they enter.” The experimental and practical rather predominate 


Pathological physiology, or gencral discase, 


The work is perfectly clear to at- | vayments of members discharged all claims. 
pay 8 


younger class of students, and for persons | 


in the exposition, which is characterized by the author's wonted clear- | 


ness. The text is copiously illustrated by explanatory cuts. 

Outlines of Physiology. By Join Wughes Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. Member of various Scientific and Medical So- 
cieties, With Wood Illustrations. 

Chemistry for Schools. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., late Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London, With 170 
Illustrations, 


The following titles belong to publications that are of the tract or 
pamphlet class. Mr. Montgomery Martin’s “ Indian Mutiny” proiesses 
to be an exhibition and analysis of “twenty causes,” alleged by various 
authorities to have produced the Sepoy rebellion. These causes are 
handled by the author; but his commentary considerably overlays his 
authorities. The publication appears to be extracted from a work pub- 
lishing by Mr. Montgomery Martin, called the Jndian Empire ; which 
accounts for its folio size. 

The eleventh annual volume of “The Scottish Temperance League 
Register” contains a calendar and some of the matters usually found in 
almanacks ; together with a variety of facts and discussions relating to 
the evils of drink, and information in connection with the League itself, 

“The Minister's Wooing” is a new novel by the authoress of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, publishing in twopenny numbers, probably to baffle the 
law of copyright as much as may be. It is a tale of the last century, the 
scene New England, the manners primitive. As yet, but these are early 
days, description of manners and indications of character predominate 
over narrative and action. 

Rise and Progress of the ladian Mutiny. A full examination of the alleged 
causes of the insurrection. By R. Montgomery Martin, Author of the ‘ His- 


tory of the British Colonies.” 
The Scottish Temperance League and Abstainer’s Almanae for 1859. 
The Minister’s Wooing, By Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. No. I. 








A correspondent who writes on the subject of Lessing, is informed that 
his chief theological works are his dissertations on some fragments, by the 
anonymous writer of Wolfenbiittel (Bruchstiiche uber einige Fragmente des 
Wolfenbiittelschen Ungenannten), the anonymous writer being Reimarsus ; 
a treatise on the education of the human race (Die Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts), a translation of which was recently published by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder; and a series of polemic papers against Pastor 
Goeze, collected under the title ‘“* Anti-Goeze.” In the volumes of 
Lessing’s complete works, containing the productions above named, our 
correspondent will find others of a similar tendency, and he may increase 
the list by the addition of the drama “ Nathan der Weise.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 

Last summer, it may be remembered, a public meeting was held to 
found a Dramatic College, the object of which was to support a certain 
number of decayed actors and actresses, and to educate a certain num- 
ber of children of such professionals as might require aid, Mr. Henry 
Dodd appears to have conceived the idea, and started it, and, through 
his solicitor, to have offered a site, and talked of a subscription. When 
the scheme, after from two to three months’ dclays, caused, it would 
appear, by the “ supineness” of the histrionie people, was fairly afloat, 
all at first went swimmingly. Authors and players made speeches and 
paid compliments ; matter-of-fact persons subscribed ; even Royal coun- 
tenance was obtained. But clouds began to gather. There was some 
misunderstanding about “ conditions” required by Mr. Dodd; though 
the principal one was not very unnatural. He merely required a present 
nomination of one person to the almshouses, and of one other in succes- 
sion. And this, as the committee prescribed the candidates, was really 
no very great gift; but that body seemed to wish to lay hands on every- 
thing. Mr. Dodd also declined (under advice) to make the conveyance 
till there was some legally constituted body to convey to. These causes 
gave rise to ill will. At last, on the 16th November, Mr. Cullenford, 
with the subsequent approval of the “ executive committee,” wrote to 
Mr. Dodd one of the most gratuitously aftronting letters we ever read ; 
and after more bickering the affair closed with a resolution of the 
committee not to accept his land. A public meeting was held last Tues- 
day by that body, when the committee had it all their own way. 

Ve derive these impressions from the ‘ Correspondence” published 
by Mr. Dodd. According to his own letters, his ‘* good intentions”’ are 
greater than his diplomatic skill, or his excellence in epistolary style. 
His proposal to subscribe 100/, a bricks ai the market price, bricks being 
an article he deals in, was ‘* worse than a crime, it was a blunder”; and 
But on the whole he 
looks better than the Committee. They come out impatient, clutching, 
and somewhat haughtily off-hand. 

‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” is the moral of the story. Lect not the 
amateur philanthropist aspire to found and manage, but be content 
kindly to put his money down without conditions. Practical philan- 
thropy is now a profession, or rather it is very often a trade, In the first 
case it really does require skill in human dealings. In the latter case it 
should be left to those ingenious persons who advertise gifts of one hun- 
dred pounds “ provided nine other persons subscribe a similar sum,” and 
such like arts. The apparently ill-conditioned conduct of the Committee 
may have arisen from want of experience. They were unaccustomed 
to deal with the doubts of donors, as well as ignorant of “the law’s 
delay; though some of them may have mouthed the passage. 


The public were surprised on Monday by an article in the Ties to 
the effect that Lord Brougham, about 1823, made himself indefinitely 
responsible to the landlord of the Mechanies’ Institution, with some other 
friends of science and popular education, all of whom, save one, are dead. 
For many years this responsibility was nominal. The subscriptions and 
s Of late the income has 
fallen off. The actual liability of Lord Brougham is 3500/. but the 
landlord will take 20007. The Zimes, with its wonted force, called upon 
the public to raise this amount, and not allow the loss to fall upon Lord 
Brougham. Lord Fortescue has answered the appeal by a subscription 
of one hundred pounds. 

In relation to this subject we have received a sort of circular 
from Mr. Thomas Hodgskin, well known in connection with the press 
as well as for some literary productions, It consists of a letter to the 
Times, which that journal did not publish; and another, not in the best 
tone, commenting on the refusal, The pith of the whole is that the 
leading jourual was incorrect in stating that Lord Brougham was the 
founder of the Mechanics’ Institution. The eredit is due to the late 
Joseph Clinton Robertson, originator of the Wechanie’s Magazine, to Mr. 
Hodgskin himself, and the late Dr. Birkbeck. Lord Brougham, Mr. IHodg- 
skin says, did not join it till some time after its foundation. He does not, 
however, touch the main point that Lord Brougham, through aiding this 
Institution, is legally liable for 3500/., reducible by arrangement to 
2000/7. If Lord Brougham wants and wishes this money raised, beyond 
all doubt the country should subscribe it. 


Cannes just now has a collection of celebrities, though under cireum- 
stances that the literary and philosophic world will regret. Lord 
Brougham, the founder and patron of the modernized town and its amen- 
ities, is of course there for his usual dead-winter residence ; but Tocque- 
ville is there dying; and Bunsen has left his speculations on _reli- 
gion and philosophy to practice their dutics, and solace his stricken 
friend. 

Glancing over the names of some of the celebrities whom Mr. 8. C. 
Tfall is about to bring before the world, in his two promised lectures on 
“The Authors of the Age from personal aequaintance,”’ we seem carried 
back, not to another generation, but to another age. Hannah Move, Mrs. 
Opie, the Misses Porter, and Miss Edgeworth, will figure along with 
Bowles, Crabbe, Tom Moore, Walter Scott, and Sam Rogers,—the 
very Nestor of bards and bankers. Among the lions of a later day will 
be exhibited Mrs. Hemans and Banim, the two Smiths, of the Rejected 
Addresses, Campbell, Hood, and that unscrupulous, but in his way un- 
rivalled, wit-wag or wag-wit, Theodore Hook. In short, few men o1 
women of mark are likely to be absent. Mr. Hall says, ‘there are few 
of the many by whom the present century has been glorified, with 
whom I have not been acquainted, either as the editor of works to which 
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they were conteibutors ; as associates in general society ; or 
familiar intercourse of private life.” : - ities 
We are also looking fur a curious work from Messrs. L angmans, he 
Letters of Sir Augustus Frazer [written ?] dh: wing the a - 
Waterloo Campaig as”; as well as Paul Kane's four years under- 
ings of an Artist among the Indians of North America,” from the same 
publishe rs. These wanderings extended from Canada to Vancouver’ 8 
Island, Oregon, through the Hudson's oF territory, and back again. 





the more 





Various sales of paintings, articles of verta, and scarce or costly books 
are preparing. Among them we may mention the library of the late 
Dr. Raine of Durham, “the friend and coadjutor of Robert Surtees. The 
collection consists of more than three thousand volumes of antiquarian 
and classical literature, and will be disposed of in February, at the Doc- 
tor’s late residence, Crook Hall, by Mr. Hardcastle of Sunderland. Dr. 
Raine was a zcalous and painste aking archeologist, and the sale of his | 
annotated books will be very interesting and valuable to those of the | 
same tastes as himself. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson are preparing for sale, also in Febru- | 
ary, the collection of the well-known antiquarian B. Hertz. It embraces 
the whole round of pre-historic peoples consisting of Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, Greek, Etrusean, Roman, Indian, Peruvian, and 
Mexican antiquitics, and the sale will oceupy sixtcen days. | 


Mew Rusir, 
MOORE'S SACRED SONGS, 
The great house in “ the Row” are erecting a monument, wre peren- 
nius, to the memory of Thomas Moore, by their complete and elegant | 
editions of his lyrié ‘al works—those on which, in after times, his fame 
will chiefly rest. Moore, more than any other modern, united the cha- 
racteristies of the bards of old. He made his own poetry, composed his 
own music, and sang his own lays in the presence of the great and the 
fair. All the world is acquainted with his poetry, and many of his 
melodies have become popular; but his qualities as a singer, known to 
comparatively few, we re perhaps not less remarkable than his genius as 
a poet and musician, We had once the opportunity of hearing him, and 
it was a pleasure we can never forget. With a mere thread of a voice, 
just sufficient to “ fill" an ordinary drawing-room, and accompanying 
himself with a few chords on the piano, he chanted (rather than sang) 
his own ballads with such « dass ap ace and finish, such sweetness, 
tenderness, and fire, that he produced ‘effects on his hearers unequalled 
by the greatest professors of the vocal art. TPasta, who once heard him, 
expressed her de light with Italian fervour, Moore modestly disclaimed 
such high praise, saying that what he did could not be called singing. 
** No, Mr. Moore,” said the lady, “it is not exactly singing, but it is 
something a great deal better.” It was, in truth, the perfection of bal- 
lad-singing ; and its charm lay in its delic acy, simplicity, and that ear- 
nestness of utteratice and manner which showed that ¢ very word, every 
note, came from the heart. Why do not our fashionable and popular 
hallad-singers endeavour to charm in a similar manner, instead of load- 
ing simple melodies with unmeaning flourishes miscalled ornaments ? 
Moore's Sacred Songs, which form the contents of the very elegant 
volume before us, are not so strikingly beautiful as those which he has 
united to the Irish Melodies; but they are not unworthy of the poct’s 
genius. They are smooth and graceful and uniformly breathe a pure re- 
ligious spirit, ‘while in some there is a depth and loftiness of tone scarcely 
to be expected from the gay and fashionable chansonnicr. The song, 
“ The world is all a ftlecting show,” may be especially cited as an in- 
stance of this. The melodics are partly composed by the poet himself, 
partly by Sir John Stevenson, oat pi urtly extracted from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Be cthoven, Tlasse, Martini, Avison, Lord Mornington, 
and other composers. They are se Jecte d with the poct’s characteristic 
taste, and perfectly suited to the style and expression of his verses. 
Several of them are harmonized for three and faar voices : but, whe- 
ther for one voice or for more, simplicity and facility are never lost 
sight of, 
With the “Six Songs from Scripture,” now added to the collection, 
we were not previously aequaint d. They appear to have been sepa- 
tately published by the house (Cramer and Co.) with whose permission 
they are now reprinted, The poe try is stated to be by Moore: and the 
melodies, we presume (for this is not expressly said) are also his. The 
xv mphonies and accom} sanime nts, by Mr. Goss of St. Paul's, are such 
as might be ¢ xpected from that excellent musician. 
Moore's Sacred Songs. With Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir John 
Stevenson, Mus. D. Towhich are added Six Songs from Scripture, arranged by 


John Goss, Organist of St. Paul's: the Words by Thomas Moore. Published by 
Longman and Co, ; 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZVTTE, JANUARY ll. 
Bankrupts.—Tunes Curistas, Shee mess, coal-merchant—E.t Wainwerienr, 
L url Street, hensi ngton, corn-chandler—Hexry Roocrrs, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
— iner CHAKLES Janes Hier, Birmingham, groeer—Watrer Loner, Almond- 
b » Yorkshire, woollen-manutacturer—Joun Wor jun. Manchester, small- 
ware ~mi anufacturer. 
Scotch Sequestrations. —Brrer, Hillhead, Glasgow, builder—Scorr and Ep- 
woxp, Glasgow, oil-mer: hants— M‘iyrosu Portree, general-merchant—Mac- 
DOUGAL, kille rman, Ross-shire Martin, Goldenberry, West Kilbride, Ayrshire, 
farmer—FLEMING, Leith, grocer—INaus, Glasgow, wright—Encar, Glasgow 
‘vcer—Lisrer, Strathruddic, advocate. : gti 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 14. } 

- Bunk oy —THomas Birox, Sloane Square, Chelsea, printer—James Tunser, 
= arsop, oltinghi uushire, miller—Wuo4 14M Burniper, Birmingham, corn-dealer— 

ILLIAM LIMBREY, Dunst able, Bedfordshire, grocer—Groncy Manny, Sudbury, 
vietualler—Hexry Barrick, High Stree Homerton, shipowner—Winitam Tix- 
= i “ > mg ase way, wheel-manufacturer—WiLuiamM Ssrrn, W eston-super- 
aa » _ der—Joun Perek Fuint, Sheffield, plamber—Tuomas Brewis Tt RNELL, 
a icld, draper—Joux SyMoxps, Mane hester, commission-agent—Matrrnew 

ENRY Cowrn. and Carnes Bra kK, St. George’s Road, Southwark, brewers— 
Joseru Swarr, Metheringham, Lincolnshire, cattle-deale t—HENR\ Paury, Capel | 
Cerrig, Carnarvon, draper- Jous Davinsox Newson, Lincoln, toyman, 
Scotch Sequestrations.—UWowvrx , Stornow ay, Ross-shire, insurance-agent— Dov- 
“las, and M*Munias, Glasgow, shawl-manufacturer. 


(The Military Gazette of the Lith December will appear next week.) 
— | 
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PRICES 


CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. Tresday.| Wednes. 





3 per Cent Consols 


Ditto fur Account ....... oe .. ie xd. 954 


3 per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents 
Long Annuities 
Annuities [535 






Bank Stock, % per Cent 227 - 
India Stock, 1%) per Cent ee shut — 
Exchequer Bills, 2¢. per diem...... 12 ; 49 j 
Exchequer Wonds, 185 ............ a | 100} — | 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.........006- ° 1y 9 4 ys 











| 
| 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending friday 















Austrian .....00sseceeees ; -- 
Helgian .. mesake 4 oy 

Ditto ..... aoveceees -- 
Brazilian ...... 102 

Buenos Ayres Sl; 
Chilian — 
Danish —— 
Ditto... ouseneneonn — 
Dute h (Ex '}2 Guilders 65] 
BOUED covcccescece ouve 101 

French .....cecceee Tif 


POORER ccccscccccceseces 
Mexican sees oon 
Peruvian ... 
Portuguese 1853 . . 
) Russian 

| Sardinian 
| Spanish .. 
Ditto New Deferred . 
Ditto Passive 
Turkish oeee 
Veneauela ........ 





SHARES. 


Last Official Quotation during 

Rutwavs— 

Bristol and Exeter.. 

Caledonian, eee 

Chesterand i yl lie ‘ad eee 

cesnee Demet es ose 

Edinburgh and Gl ASyOW.. 

jlasgow a South-Western... 
t Northern 
t South. and West Ireland | 
t Western . 
Lancashire and Yorks hire. 
Lancaster and Carlisle 
London, Brighton,& South Co 
London and Blackwall 
London and North-Western 
London and South-Western. 















M 
Midland . 
Midland ¢ tWestern Ire land 
North British. 

North-East« ra—Berwik k. 
North-Eastern— York . ; 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton 30} 
Scottish Central ...... —_— 






















Scottish Midland RG 
South Eastern and Dover nial 74} 
Eastern of France.......+.++ 26 
East Tndiam ....00eeeeeee eees 104; 
Geelong and Melbourne .,... 1s} 
Grand Trunk of Canada. a7} 
“at Indian Peninsular... 105; 
Great Western of Canada .,. 1% 
Paris and Lyons ......eeeee8. 333 
Mixec— 
Australian... .cceccceeeceeeees _— 
Brazilian Imperial _—- 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 11] 
Cobre Cx 3y 
lihyumey lroa 26 
BULLION Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars,Standard, £3.17 9 
Mexican Dollars ......6-seceees 0080 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 052 


the Week ending Friday Evening 
Banks— 
Australasian .........s006 
British North American, 
City . ee 
Colonial 
Commercial of Londo 





LOnGON ....-+e0e008 
Londen and County 
London Chrtd. Brk. of Australi 
| London Joint Stock........ eee 
|} London and Westminster . 
} National Bank .... 
| National Provincis 
New South Wales, 
Oriental ....+.+++6 . 
| Provincia 
; South Australia... 
Union of Australia 
Union of London.. 
UNity ... ccc ceecevenens 





Western Bank of London..... 2 


| Doc KS 


Fast rand West India .......++5- 


| Lomdom ....ceeeceeee 
St. Kather 
Victoria .... 
| MisceLLaANEots— 








Australian Agricultural........ 






j 
| British American Land.... 
} Canada. 
Crystal Palace covveese 
Electric Telegrap sass 
| Gencral Steam... 
| Lendon Discount . 
National Discount. 








4 | 


a as 
a ex a.! 90h | 95 
95 
908 | 96 
| 99 96 
peg i's 














Engl. Scotsh.& ‘Australian Chta. 




















Peninsular and Ovik ntal Steam. 


Koyal Mail Steam, 
| South Australian , 





METALS Per ton. 


Copper, TB: it Cakes £112 10 0.. 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 7 0.. 
Lead, Hiritish Pig . 3 15 o.. 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 20 0 ©O.. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. M4 


s s s s . 
w heat ,R.O. 37 todl Fine ...... 45to46 Fine...... 65to%6 | Indian Corn. 29to 30 
. o—42 Forcign,R. 38— 46 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed,. 


o—- 0 White F 





WEEKLY AVERAG 















Can: dion aceite set 33 — 26 
Bread, 4d. to 7d. the itv. loaf. 



































o— 6 Rye 
o— 0 Bark y 
o— 0 M: iting -. 354— 40 


. 43-46 Malt, Ord... 55—64 











| 
| 
| 





Thurs. wee fi Friday. 


9 
95: 
96, 


ecco 


21—23 

Maple .... 35— 38 Fine.... 23-—25 
White .... 35—37 Poland ... 22—25 
Blue ...... o— @ Fine .... 25-26 
Beans, Ticks 34— 39 Potato.,.. 24--26 
Harrow... 38—44 Pine ..., 26— 2 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 





Carlow, 3/. 8s. to 5/. 16s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish ......... +-perecwt. 48%. — 50s, 


Cheese, Cheshire, fine. eee 
| Derby, pale ..... ° 
Hams, York ......... 








. , 9 k ending 8. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Kye . 308, Sd.) Wheat.... 40s. K 
> Bes eeee 3 9 Barley -3s 7 
5 Peas ....... 41 3 | Oats...... 2 (U1 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
i aie ceaiactaieal per sack ~ to -y Butter—Rest Fresh, 17s. doz. 


6“ — 78 
ro — 70 
— % 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 6s 6d. "io 9s. 6d, 


























BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NewGate anv Leapenmate.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heaps or Carrie at Tee 
sd. &. 4 ad CaTTLa-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 d4to3 lotod 2 to5 3 Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 0—3 &8—4 2 4 — 5 2) Beasts.. . 1,a50 

Veal... 3 O0—3 8—4 4 s 6 —5 ©| Sheep. . 3,500 

Pork... 32 ©—3 4—4 2 368 —4 2) Calves... ny 

Lamb. 0 6—0 0-0 0 0 o0—0 0—0 0}; Pigs... sates lve 

k the offal, per 6 1b 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 52s. to 70s Down Tegs ... +. pertb. 19ld.to 20d, 

Mid and East Keat ditto. 70 — 120 Half bred W coccece —- Wh 

Sussex ditto 50 — 61 Leicester Fleece 19 

Farnham ditto o—- 0 Combing Skins 7h 

HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusres.) 
Suirmyie MITECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good ....0005 75s TOs, C0 Bhs. ccceseceee. S88. tO Ota, 

Inferior +. o=-— 0 “a 
New cscs oo = o=— @ 
CIOVET «6. eee ceeeeeee 90 ” — 105 % — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 2 CU «=O 0 — & 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib. 2 os. to 2 1) Jamaica Tum.... pergal. 4s. Id.te 5s. 3de 
Congou, Ane ...-cceeeee 2 —-?2 6 randy, Best lirands..... 78&=— 62 
Pekoe, flowery ..... 3 ° —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 56 — © 86 

In bond— Duty Sd. per Ib Saltpetre, Kef....perewt. 44 6 — 45 © 

Coffee, tine (in bond) cwt. 80+. Od. to 95s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 @ — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ i8s. Od. to 539. Od i Taliow P. = C...perewt.54 6 — @ @ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) Sus. Od. to 65+ | BOWS ccccecees 6 - ee 

_— me. dr. Carolina... | Rape Oil, English refined 44 6 — 45 6 

b veraze... 4 Brown,.....+0 o- oe 

West india Molasses... 13s. 64. to 18s. Od | Linseed O11 2% 3-00 

POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oi). -% 0 —42 0 

Kent and Exsex Kegents..tom. 80s. to 995.) Palm Oi) . 0 0 —4) 
” Shaws = 2 5 Linseed Oil- cake, ‘perton. “200 o-— 08 

York Kegents.. . ° —o | Coals, Hetton........0.06 19 9 = © @ 
Wcoted 4p covcees sees ove W — VU TCCS ccc ceecececeee @ Om O08 

















| 
j 
| 





POYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
Farewell Season of Mr. Cuaries Kean, as Manager. 
Monday, HAMLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF 


VENICE. Wednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN 
BROTHERS. Thursday, MACBETH, Friday, MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING, and the Pantomime every 
Evening. 





HE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open, at the Gal 
lery of the Socicty of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily 
from 10 till 5; Evenings of Monvay, Tvespay, and Wrepses 
pay, from 7 till 10. 


QovTH KENSIN 
LECTURES on the 
LECTIONS. 

A Series of SIX LECTURES on the FINE ARTS and 
ART COLLECTIONS will be delivered in the Theatre on 
Monpay Evesines, being the 24th and 31st of January; 7th, 
léth, 2ist,and oth of Fearvary 18% 8 o'clock. 

T. 24th Jaxvany. On Hindoo Art, as illustrated by the 
History, Drawings, Buildings, and Sculpture of the Hindoos 
Ky Dr. G. Kinxet, formerly Professor of the History of Art 
and Modern Civilization in the University of Bonn. 

Il, 3ist January. On Mohammadan Art, illustrating the 
influence of Byzantine Art on the § ols of the East, the 
development of the Arts of the Mohammadans in Egypt, 
Spain, and India, as seen in the Mosques and other buildings 








MUSEUM.— 


and ART COL 


‘\GTON 


FINE ARTS 
















and decorations. By Dr. G. Kixnnen. 
III. 7th Fesrvany. On Seulptare in Relicf, (Relievo 
Its Character and Application to Architectural Decoration 





By Rican Westmacorr, R.A. 
¥. VI. Three Lectures on Ceri ae: Art, 2 ons dby 
Specimens in the Muscumof Art. By J. Rowinson, F.S.A 
Keeper of Art Collections, South Ke Bat n Muse um. 
Fesrevary. On Ancient Greek Painted Pottery. 
2ist Feervany. On the Italian Majolica W 
28th Fesrvany. On Porcelain Wares in Ge 
The Lecture Theatre will hold 450 persons ; 250 se ats will 
be reserved exclusively for Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, 
and persons engaged in Art-teaching, who upon registerin 
their names, will obtain Tickets at 6d. each, for the 












course of Six Leetures. Tickets for the remainir s 
will be issued at 3s. each for the Course, or 6d, each Lecture 
when there may happen to be oom in the Theatre 


Tickets may be obtained at the Museum and Offices; anc 
at Messrs, CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
___ By Or Order of the Committe f neil on I ducation, 


Tr ‘ > 
AUTHORS OF THE AG kK. 
WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET. 

Mr. 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. will have the honour of present 
ing a Series of WRITTEN PORTRAITS (from personal ac 
quaintance) of the AUTILORS of the AGE—* GREAT MEN 
and WOMEN of the EPOCH” to be comprised in Two Le« 
tures, bay first of which will be given on Friday Evening, 
January 28; the second on Friday Evening, February 4 

commencing punctually at 8 o'Clock. 
The FIRST SERIES, on Frik vening, Jannary 28, will 
relate to—Hannah More—Sir Walter Scott—Samuel Rogers 






















—Lisle Bowles — Gee Crabbe — James Montgomery— 
Elliott —Thomas Moore — Letitia E. Landon 
Opie—Charles Lamb — Sydney Simith— 





2.L)—Ame 

Wordsworth—¢ ‘oleridge—Southey—and others 

The SECOND SERIES, on Friday Evening, February 4 
will relate to—Professor Wilson—Lady Blessington— Mary 
Russell Mitford--Horace and James Smith—Jane and A. M 
Porter — Allan Cunningh: mi — James 
worth—John Banim—Felic Hemans— i 
Thomas Campbell — Theodore Hook — ™ ynas Hood — and 








others. 
Reserved and nwubere a se wie! ef the Two Lectures, & 
Unreserved seats for ditto, ! 1ich may be obtained at 


Mr. Mrrenevi’'s Royal L lowe ary, 


R. JOHN BE NNETT on the WATCH, 


Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S, of the Na 


33, Old Bond Street. 





member 


tional Academy of Parien Sl lecture on “ the WATCH, 
what to make and how to make it.” 
Jan. 17. Horsham. | Jan. 27. Bristol 
18. Dorking. Feb. 1. Slough 
24. Stowmarket 8. Ball's Pond 
25. Ipswich. 15. Wolverton 
Feb. 17. Agar Town 
The Lecture will be illustrated by a great v ariety of 
models and diagrams, and specimens of clocks and wa 
Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, ¢ hei aay 


side 


KPX4 EDWARD’S 
BIRMINGHAM 

The Governors of this school are about to appoint a 
Gentleman to teach the GERMAN LANGUAGL the 
Senior Classes of both the Classical and English Departments 
of the School. 

The average time of attendance at the School wil 
two to three hours a day. The Salary will be 
annum. 

Gentlemen who desire to become Candidates for the ap 
pointment are requested to send their applications and Testi 
monials to me on or before the Ist day of February next 

The School is under the superintendence of the Rey. E. H. 
Gifford, the Head Master 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to me 

J. W. Wuarecey, Secretary to the Governors 

King Edward's School, 28th Dee 


. r AVES A COTS 
ARRIAGE. v ITH “A DECEASED 
FE’S SISTER. 
“ Neither shalt thou . oe a wife to her sister, to vex her, 
. beside the other, in her life-time,’—Levix 8 
xvirt.—18, 

The Committee of the Marriage Law Reform Association 
renew the assurance of their continued efforts to obtain for 
all marriages with a deceased wife's sister that validity 
which, with the consent of the Bishops, was accorded to 
those contracted previously to August 31, 1°35; a consent 
which ronvinced the people of this country that such 
marriages are agreeable to Scripture. This is the opinion 
of a majority of the Spiritual Peers, and no ms ze ought 
to be prohibited which is sanctioned by the law of God 

hey congratulate their supporters on the very able and 
conciliatory manner in which the Marriage Bill of 14586 was 
introduced by Lord Bury and Lord Gage, as well as on the 
powerful and unsolicited advocacy of many distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. They would espe- 
cially refer to the assurance of Lord Lyndhurst rand ool 
beneficial effect of the absence of this restriction in Americ: 
as well as to the testimony of the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. 
Baines, and Mr. Whitbread, to the evil consequences of thi 
existing law among the poor in this country. It would be 
difficult to select three individuals who have laboured more 
for the.lower classes, or are more competent to judge what 
is for their social bene fit. 

Marriage with a decased wife's sister has the sanction of 
Scripture and of public opinion, and that no Act of Parlia 
ment can prevent such unions is testified by the Report of 
the Royal Conunissioners in 1848, with the Bishop of lich 
field and Dr. Lushington at their head, who say, “ These 
marriages will take place when a concurrence of circum- 
stances give rise to mutual attachment; they are not de- 
pendent on legislation. 

Such marriages are valid in every Protestant country ex 
cept the Queen's dominions and one Canton in Switzerland, 
and in all Roman Catholic countries by dispensation. The 
South A Parliament has lately unanimously passed 
& law to abolish the restriction. 

Further in‘ ition may be obtained on application at 
— of the Association, where the various publications 


ye 4 SraNspony, M.A. Hon. fee. 
26, Parliament Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


SCIIOOL, 






be from 
1007, per 


1858. 










































THE SPECTATOR. 


L° AND WESTMINSTER 
zi ice is hereby given,that the ANNUAL 
ING of this Company will be held at the 

mek in Lothbury, on Wepwnespay, the 19th day of Janv- 
ARY instant, at 1 o'clock precisely, to declare a dividend and 
to appoint three Directors in the place of Thomas Chapman, 
Esq. F.R.S., Joshua Walker, Esq., and Henry Buckle, Esq., 
who retire by rotation, but being cligible for reelection, 
offer themselves ac cordingly . 

J. W. GILBART, 
January 1859 
r Books of the Company will be 
24th instant, to prepare for the Dividend. 


YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
WO COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and* Gawler Approved drafts nes a 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banki 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New 


NDON 








Gencral Manager 
Lothbury 
The Trans 





closed until the 






























and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
pany’s Agents Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
EC WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 

London, Jannary 1, 1859. 
QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
4 RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROL GIO rt ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Farl of Romney 

Treasurer—Tenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Str 
wespay, the 5th day of Ja~vany 1859, the uses of 26 Peti 
tioners were considered, of whicl mad l 
rejecte 

Since the meeting held on the 1858, 17 
Debtors, of whom 16 lad wives a ve l H 
discharged from the prisons of es; the 
expense of whose liberation, i ree n 
nected with the Society, was * following 
bencfactior ived since the last report :— 

Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. .... Afs & 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Ke md ( abbell, Esq 


surer, No.1, Brick Court, 




















the Trea Temple ; also by the follow 

i rs—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 

reti No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, where the 

books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 

charity, ¢ ere the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 

Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DEs¢ RIP 

ARTIFICIAL TEL rH, fixed without springs, 

1 tures They so perfectly resemble the natural 

ot to be distinguished from the originals by the 

closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 

and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 

method « s not require the extraction of roots, or any 

painful operation, and will sup] wt and preserve teeth that 

are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 





lered sound and useful in mas 
At home from 10 till 5. 

SAUCE,— NOTICE 
ulmirers of this celebrated 
bserve that ne 


tication D ved t eth ren 
tication 42, Fleet Strect.- 
| ARVEY’s FISH 

OF INJUNCTION The 


Fish Sauce are particularly requested to o 














is genuine but that which bea the back label with the 
name of Witt am Laz mney, as well as the front label signed 
* Elizabeth Laz and ti for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
s follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sau prepared at the original warchouse, in addi 
tion to th well-known hibels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual in netion in Chancery of th 
! 358 6, Rdwards Street, Portman Square, London 


Il J, and D, NICOLL’S PALETOT 
e WAREROOMS ife 114, 116, 118, 120, RI 
STREET, W.a 4 22, CORNHELE, F.C, where cloth 
r for gentlemen, of the best qualities, may be obtained, 














att tees charges originating with this ¢ 
hment, a umstance the higher and middk s 
who a al with Mi ssrs. NICOLL or their agents have long 
since discovered and appreciated 
! Messrs. NICOLL, for shaping and fitting garments, not 
only employ the best talent in England, orto be obtained 
from France and Germany, but they secure to their custo 
mer those advantages which arise from their being no 
intermediate profit between manufacturer and consumer 
The following, may for example, be chiefly referred to— 
NICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOTS are worn by 
professional men, who desir avoid anything like singu 





larity of dress, and to retain the well-known to 


be afforded by this garment 


appearance, 





For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLL’S CAPE PALE 
TOT, a garment concealing but giving great freedom to the 
arms, a variety will always be ready for immediate use ; and 
estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms and 


nts’ Li 


W ARWICK HOL SE, 
REGENT STREET, W. is an establishment also be 

longing to H. J. and 1D. Nicell, in whose Shew-rooms fe 
male attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich seal 
fur Jacket, the popular Highland Cloak, Riding Habits,and 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval 

Also, in WARWICK HOUSE, but in another part of the 
premises, ther very material adapted for the 
clothing of young gentlemen at school and for other pur 
poses. The Kilted, or Highland costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, may also be inspected, with the Cap, Sporan, 
Scarf, Hose, and all the Ornaments proper for this Costume, 
now becoming so popular for youth under ten years of age 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 


—Nealth—Air The mildness of the present weather 
though a boon to the very poor 





veries 


142 and 144, 





e may be seen ¢ 


and destitute who, grievous 






to relate, often want food and raiment, is weakening 
and enervating to the bedy, hence fever, diphthe , chest 
con ints, and"gout have been so prevalent, and in some 





localities an epidemic diphtheria has prevailed, as at Salis 
bury and Windsor ; in both places Holloway’s 5 arations 
cheeked that and its kindred febrile complaits with uner 
ring certainty, and the pills, taken as preventives, saved 
hundreds from receiving the infection or disorder. Hollo 
way’s medicines correct the depressing effects of this mild, 
damp weather, they purify the blood and restore tone to 
nin the body, more especially to the brain and 














RUPTURI PRC to YAL L ETTE Re P PAT ENT 
Ware Ss “OC -MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to =  Menatacturer, 
. PICCADII 
LASTIC. STOC KIN GS, KN EE- CAPS, 
4 &¢c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWEL1 (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in textare, ond inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


ostage 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 


South Wales, | 


[January 15, 1859, 


, 
Teal AND SON’S NE Ww IL LUS. Us. 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices 
of 150 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Beddi ing, 
Sent free by post. Herat and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, ang 
Ked-Room Fur niture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham i yurt 
Road. 
a_ I) . T TDN — 
TSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis. 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brrepenwacn. It jg 
strongly recommended for use in warm ¢ aims ites, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, i pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Driedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


wp ’ , > ; 

}RENCH FAILURE.—Lyons, France, 

SOWERBY, TATTON, and Co. having purchased for 
at a discount of 8s. 4d. inthe pound, the whole of the 
nd distinguished STOCK OF SILKS, of a Lyons ma 
| nufacturer, amounting to 1,250,000 frances, the > is now 
| being offered for PUBLIC SALE, on our Premises, togethe 
with some striking Bargains in every Department, 
and 2 Regent Cireus, Lil and 112, Oxford Stre t, Ww 
\ ORTGAGE, LARGE or SMALL 
a SUMS to be ADVANCED on Freehold or Leaseholds 
Advowsons, Railway Debentures, Reversions, Corporation 
Loans, Personal Security, Deposit of Leases without the 
expense of Mortgage Deeds. Any of the aristocracy or 
other substantial persons requiring money upon their own 
personal security can be accommodated by applying to 





2s. bd. 




















Messrs. Ellis and Co., Civil Engineers and Suveyors, Tavis 
| tock Chambers, Southampton Street, Strand, London tT 
rictest » y may be relied upon, but no Agents treated 
ca al * “str “ T i. sATC , 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 
SHE KRKY, MADEIRA, Ac. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 
| “1 tind your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
liv. Leracey, M.D. London Hospital 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Ca am 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Ts 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on apelical ion 
; Colonial Brandy, t5s. per Gallon Wetter and H HES, 
| Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27 utched Friars 
Mark Lane, London, I 
| NNEFORKD'S 
y E twpoe 
URE F LUID- “MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Con with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an vescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agrevable | etticacious. Frepared by Dixnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Che and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, , New Bond Street 
and sold by all respectable che mists thro ah vat the E Empire. 


WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
UNPROTE TE D FEMALES IN NORWAY,” 
In 1. price 7s. 6d, cloth gilt, 
YICILY, ri ALABR IA, and the Top of 


iN Mount Etna, By The Unprotected Females.’ 








mists, 








NEW 





With Coloured illustrations 
| Costrenrs.—Palermo Travelling in Sicily—-Mod u 
| Girgenti and Sulphur Mines—Catania—Life on Et 
Ascent of Mount Etna—Syracuse— Messina—( tla’ ‘ 
teggio— Paolo —Naples and Port &e. &e. 





Rovrieper, Wanrses, and Rovrtepoe, 


Farringdon Street. 


London : 











CHEAP ee ee BURNS’ POEMS, 
ol. price 2s, boards 
POETIC AL Wor KS, with 
| , by the Rev. R. A. Winimorr, at the bot. 
| ch page, explaining the Seotch Words, a 
well as a Gh y at the end, 
| ‘No event since the famous Stratford Jubilee— 


nearly a century ago—has ever excited so universal an 
| interest as the approaching C entenary Féte to comme. 
morate birth of BURNS 

Also, Editions of BI RNS’ POETICAL WORKS 
price 3s. 67. and 5s. each, bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, [lust “ d with Eight Engravings from Desig 
by John Gil ber 

London ee 





Leper, Warnes, and Rovriper, 
Farringdon Street. 
= NNETT’S a VOLUME, 
’rice 3s. 6d. ¢ 
A SONG-WRITER. By 


W. C. Benxxerr. 


~ MR. W. Cc. 


QONGS BY. 
‘ 


“Mr. W.C. Bennett has been well advised to col- 
lect his various songs. He has selected from his large 
store a hundred, and here they are in a handsome 


volume which ought immediately to become popular. 
We find here many old acquaintances and some new 
faces, but everywhere the same grace, melody, and 
Saxon purity of language, He is a genuine poet.”— 
Leader. 

“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himeelf a 
writer of songs. Nearly all the lyric poetry in this 
volume is admirable, but the songs are particularly 
beautiful. When he writes in his own simple, natural 
way, we have no song-writer who can be compared t 
\ him.”—Iiustrated Times. 
} “This volume will be a weleome addition to th 
poetic literature of the day.”— Morning Chronicle. 

** This volume ought to meet with public favour,”— 
Observer. 

** He writes like a true poet.”—/V eekly Despatch, 

* They are conceived in the purest and most versa 
tile vein of poetry.”—John Bull. 

London: CuarmMan and Hat, 193, Piceadilly. 


R, CORNWELU’S EDUCATIONAL 














WORKS, 
gg eee for BEGINNERS. 1s. 6¢.; or in 
Parts I and IT. 9¢. each. 
THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 4th Edition. 
4s. 6d. 
ALLEN AND CORNWEL ~ ’S GRAMMAR, 28th 


Edition, 2s. red ; Ls. 9d. clot 
GRAMMAR for BEG INNERS 
cloth; 9d. sewed. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 2st Edition, 1s. 6¢. 
A KEY —— YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 10th Edition, 4. 
DR. ALL EUTROPIUS, with a Comp'ete Dic- 
tionary. 3s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
with Maps, 5s. 6d, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 3d Edition, 1s. 


32d Edition, Is 






5 


26th Edition, 3s. 64. ; 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Hamilton, 
Adame, and a Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd; 
o Be ‘Kennedy 
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This day, small Svo. 9s. ’ ase 

AN and His DW ELLING-PLACE. 

M An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
I 


jondon: Jounx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth gilt, pric » Ts. 6d. 

mM HE VERNEY 8; of 
Chaos Dispelled. A tale of Gemu and Religion. 

By Miss C. M. Sarre. 

ARTHUR Haus, Virrur, and Co, 25, Pate rnoster Row. 


Now ready, price 





URKE’S (Sir Bernard) PEERAGE and | 


rk 


Mall. | 


London: Hannison, Box 
Pall 


Now complete 
URKE’S (Sir 

) the LANDED GENTRY, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. | 

London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, | 





, price 2/. 7s. Gd. ee ; | 
Bernard) HISTORY of 


Pall Mall. | 
eer Now ready, price 2s. 
NTAFF COLLEGE—ROYAL MILI- 
S TARY COLLEGE and DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS, Examination Papers for DecempEr 1858. 
London: Harnrisox, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 
Pall Mall. (Me 
Imp rial 8vo, with Plans and Diagram, price 
6s. cloth; or 5s, sewed, 
YXHIBITION of ART-TREASURES 
17% of the UNITED KINGDOM, held at Manches- 
ter in 1857. Report of the Executive ¢ ommittee. 
London : Loxneman and Co.; Manchester: G. 5iwMs. 
OLLENDORFF’S SPANISH METHOD, 
Now ready, 8vo. pr I2s. cloth, ae 
NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
i to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK the SPANISH 


LANGUAGE in Six Months, 
ur. 
London: Wuarrraker and Co. ; 
DR. HUNT'S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND 
SPEECH, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price Ts. 6d 
MANUAL of the PHTLOSOPHY of 
i VOICE and SPEECH; especially in relation to 
the English Language and the ? 
By James Honr, Ph.D. FSA 
* Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,” 
London: LoneMan, 
NEW WORK ON AMERICA, 
On the 18th inst, in 2 vol with a Coloured 


Map, price 28s, 
\IVILIZED AMERICA, By Tromas 


ud Dt At und Co, 





xe, 
Brown, and Co, 


demy Svo, 


By Dr. H. G, OLLEN- | 


J Corey Grarvan, late her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of | 
A History of the Netherlands “ Highways and 

Byways,” &e. Xe. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 


NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 
1 1 vol. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


Ir 
APAN AN 


D HER PEOPLE. By An- 
et prew Sreinmerz, with many Illustrations, 
GrexeraL Conrents.—History—Classes of the Po- 
pulation— Police — Army — Palaces — Social and Do- | 
nestic Life—A Journey by Land and Water from 
Nagasaki to Jeddo—Incidents of Travel in Japan 
Religion— Language— Literature, Xe. 


*“*This volume contains most complete information 
respecting Japan and her People, and in its variety 
und copiousness exhausts almost every subject that 
an stimulate our curiosity.” 
London: Rovriencr, Warnes, and Rovriepee, 
Farringdon Street. 

In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham 
College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Panl’s, Merchant 
Taylors’, City of London S« hool, Greenwich Hospi- 
tal School, Edinburgh Academy, Xe 

ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 

COURSE: 

The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for beginners, 2 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs, 

Modéles de Poésie. 
Wurrraker and 


6s. 6d, 


Ge. 
Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 16s. cloth ; or 26s. half-morocco” 
\ OORE’S SACRED SONGS, with the 
4 Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir J. 
Str VENSON, Mus. Doc. To which are added Moorr’s 
Sir Songs from Scripture, arranged by J, Goss, Or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s. : 

The following may also be had in the same Series ; 

MOORE'S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, 
now first collected; the Music, for Voice and Piano- 
forte, printed with the Words, 3ls. 6d. cloth; 42s. 
half-morocco. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir J. Srevenson and Sir H 
Brsnop printed with the Words. 31s. 6d. cloth; 42s. 
half-moroceo 

HARMONIZED AIRS from MOORE’S IRISH 
MELODIES; the Music, as originally arranged for 2 
5, or 4 Voices, printed with the Words, 15s. cloth : 
25s. half-morocco, , 
London: Loxneman, Brown, and Co, 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 21s, 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Miss Parnor, Author of “‘ The Life of Marie de 
Medicis.” 
RIGHT OR WRONG. 


Miss Jewspvry. 2 vols. 2lys. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitch 
Rirenre. 2 vols. with Ilustrations, 21s. 
“These volumes will be universally attractive.”— 


Messenger. 
ONWARDS. By the Author of 
** Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 
“One o the best of the new novels.”— Examiner. 
Hurst and Buacker , Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


By | 


| 


In One Volume &vo. 12s, 


cloth, with Portrait on Steel, THE 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
By his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Containing also a quantity of Interesting Correspondence with some of the 
principal Literary Men of the day. 


« Here we have Jerrold at Home, and a more beautiful and winning portrait of 


think, exist.”"—Athenenum. 
*“ A Biography of Douglas Jerrold was due to the age 


BARONETAGE for 1859, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. | an honour both to the living and the dead.” —Literary 
kseller to the Queen, o9, | 


London: W. KENT and Co. 


late 


a man of letters does not, we 


Tr TT Jerrold’s son has raised to him a fitting memorial, 


te 


D. BOGUE) 86, Fleet Street. 





7 DINBURGH REVIEW, No, CCXXI, 
‘4. Will be published on MONDAY NENT. 
CONTENTS 
1. Helps’s Spanish Conquest in Ameri 


2. Life Assurance, 
3. The Church Rate Question, 
1. The Roman Catacombs 
». The Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
6. Lord Liverpool’s Administration till 1822, 
7. Library of the British Museum. 
8. Life and Organization. 
9. History and Prosp of Parliamentary Reform. 
London: Loxeman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & ©. Bra 
rhis day is published, price 2s. 
j°! RNAL OF THE INSTITUTE Ol 
e ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCHI MAGA- 
ZINE. No, XXXIV. for January, 
CONTENTS : 
Professor De Morgan—On the Determination of the 
Rate of Interest of an Annuity. 
Mr. Hodge—On the Rates of Luterest t Use of 
Money in Ancient and Modern Times. (Part IIIT 
The Editor—On the Principles which should regulat 
the Reasswance of Risks. 

The Editor—On the Proposed Legislation for the Re- | 
gulation of Insurance Companie 

Correspondence ; Institute of Actuaric 

London: CaHarters and Epwin Layron, 150, Fleet St 


rhis day is published, by G, Brown, at the Offices of 


the Ballot Society, 5, Guildhall Chambers, Basing- 

hall Street, London. Third Edition, Stereotype 

rice 3d A large allowance on thirteen copi at 
the publisher's. 

YATECHISM ON THE BALLOT; 

ov a LIST of FALLACIES w he ANSWERs. 

By Major-General Tho» Bradford 


rsoxn, M.P. fo 
Cor 


** Cate non t Law 


Author of the 


YAUTION,—LORD BYRON’S PORTI- 


CAL WORKS—MR. MURRAY begs to call the 
attention of Booksellers, News Agents, &c. to the fol- 
lowing statement, which appears in consequence of 
his having refrained from taking legal proceeding 
against Mr. Henry Lea, 22, Warwick Lane, Pater- 


noster Row.” 


Albemarle Street, Jan 
* The Announcement by m 


1859. 
of the publication of a 
Works Illustrated 


Complete Edition of Byron’ was 
founded on a mistake, as I find that owing to the 
Copyright held by Mr. Murray in a portion of those 
works, he alone can publish a Complete Edition My 
announced publication will therefore be a new IT dition 
of the Illustrated Byron, compri ing only those Work 
of Lord Byron in which no Copyright exists, 
On January 3ist will be published, to be continued 
Monthly, and completed in Nine Parts, 8vo. price 


Ix. each, 
\ URRAY’S 
i PEOPLE, of LORD 


WORKS, illustrated with 


EDITION FOR THE 
BYRON’S COMPLETE 
Portrait and Steel 


The First Part will contain 


| CHILDE HAROLD and THE GIAOUR, 


| 


| 


| 


The Athenwum, May 1858. 
“ Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright 
of the whole of Byron's Poem expires, and those who 
now buy an Edition of Byron’s Works published with- 


out the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IM- 
PERFECT BOOK.” 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OCKE’S PHILOSOPHY, asserted 

4 and reconciled to itself in works Introductory, 
Theoretical, Practical, &e. By B. H. Smarr, viz. 

1. ALETTER TO Dr. WHATELY, on the effect 
which his work, ‘‘ Elements of Logic,” has had in re- 
tarding the progress of English Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy. (1852.) Stitehed, 1s 


true basis with relation to Logic and Rhetoric. (1858. 
Boards, ls. 


1. BEGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of META- 
PHYSICS : Outline of Sematology (1831) ; Sequel 
1837); Appendix (1839). In 1 vol, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

2. THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE; an Essay 
having in view the Revival, Correction, and exclusive 
Establishment of Locke’s Philosophy (1855. Fep. 
Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 


SMART’S COURSE OF ENGLISH 
conforming to the true relation between Language and 
Thought, in five correspondent but distinct volumes, 
12mo. roan, 23s. 6d.—Separately, 

1, ACCIDENCE OF GRAMMAR, Manual of Exer- 
cises, and Key, 4s. 

2. PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR, 4s. 
, 3. MANUAL OF RHETORIC AND OF LOGIC, 
s 





8. 6d. 
1. PRACTICE OF ELOCUTION, with an outline 
Course of English Literature, 5s. 
5. HISTORICO-SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 
6s, 


THE METAPHYSICIANS: being a 
Memoir of Franz Carvel, Brushmaker, written by him- 
self; and of Harold Fremdling, Esq. written and now 
republished by Francis Drake, Esq. ; with Discussions 
and Revelations relating to Speculative + nge y 
Morals, and Social Progress, (1857.) Post 8vo. clot 


London : Lonomay, Brown, and Co, 


En- | 
gravings by Stothard, Phillips, Westall, Corbould, &e, | 


2. AN INTRODI CTION TO GRAMMAR, on its | 


' = . 
Now ready in 1 vol. 8vo. of 750 pages, half-bound, 


price 18s. 
\ BNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
\ Classitied List of Books Published in the United 
States of America, from 1817 to 1857. With Biblio- 
graphical Introduction, Notes and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicotas Trvexer. 


CONTENTS, 

PREFACE. 

INTRODUCTION, 

BeLIoGRAPHICAL PROLEGORMNA, 
tibliographical works on books rv 
Books printed in America, 

1. Periodical Publications, 

2, Catalogues and Handbooks for the use 
ers and sellers, 

3. Works devoted to spr 


lating to America, 


of buy- 


ial branches of literae 


} ture, 
ConrrisuTions TowARrps A Hisrory or AMERICAN 
LITRRATURE. 

; Chap. I. First Colonial Period. 

| - Il. Second Colonial Period. 
Ill. First American Period. 
IV. Second American Period. 

V. Second American Period, Continued, 

VI. Second American Period, Concluded, 
VII. Foreign Writers in America, 

} VIII. Education. 
IX. Introduction and Progress of Printing. 


X. Renumeration of Authors. 

XI. The Book Trade and its Extent. 

» XII. Newspapers and Periodicals, 
,, MILL. Printing Presses. 
» AILV. Typography—Type 

Binding, &c. 

XV. General Remark 
Peewee Liprartes or tur Uxrrep Si 


Founderies Paper— 


ATES. 


Chap. 1. Of Collegiate Libra 
o 11. Of Proprietary and Subscription Libraries, 
| ., III, Of Congressional and State Libraries, 
| o IV. Of Town Libraries 
ne V. Of the Smithsonian Institution. 


VI. Of Public School and District Libraries, 
VIL. General Summary of the Public Libraries 
of the United States. 
Crassep Last or Books. 
I. Bibliography. 
II, Collections. 
III. Theology. 
IV. Jurisprudence. 
V. Medicine and Surgery. 
VI. Natural History 
1. General— Microscopy. 
2. Natural History of Man (Ethnology). 
3. Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Mollusca, Lnsects, Crabs, Worms, 
Xe. 
4. Botany. 
5. Geology, Mineralogy, 
VIT. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
VIII. Natural Philosophy. : 
IX. Mathematics and Astronomy. 
X. Philosophy. 
XI. Education, 
1. Theory of Education. 
2. College and Schoolbooks. 
3. Juvenile books. 
XII. Modern languages. 
XIIL. Philology—Classical, Oriental, Compara- 
tive. 
XIV. American Antiquities, Indians, and Lan- 
guages. 
XV. History. 
1. European, Asiatic, African, &c, 
2. American History. 
3. Biography. 
XVI. Geography. 
XVII. Useful Arts. (Architecture, 
ture, Mechanics, &c. 
XVIII. Military Science. 
XIX. Naval Science. 
XX. Rural and Domestic Economy. 
XXI. Politics. 
XXII. Commerce. 
XXIII. Belles lettres (Criticism, Novels, Dramas, 
Poems). 
XXIV. Fine Arts, 
XXV. Music. 
XXVI. Freemasonry. 
XXVIII. Mormonism. 
XXVIII. Spiritualism. 
XXIX. Guidebooks. 
XXX. Maps and Atlases. 
XXXI. Periodicals, 
XXXII. Addenda, 
ALPHAPETICAL INDEX. 

This work, it is believed, is the first attempt to mar- 
shal the Literature of the United States of America 
during the last forty years, according to the generally 
received bibliographical Canons. The Librarian will 
welcome it, no doubt, as a Companion Volume to 
Brunet, Lowndes, and Ebert, whilst to the bookseller 
it will be a faithful guide to the American branch of 
English Literature—a branch which on account of its 
rapid increase and rising importance begins to force it- 
self daily, more and more, upon his attention. Nor 
will the work be of less interest to the man of letters, 
inasmuch as it comprises complete tables of Contents 
to all the more prominent Collections of the Americans, 
to the Journals, Memoirs, Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of their learned Societies—and thus furnishes an 
intelligible Key toa Department of American Scien- 
tific activity, hitherto but imperfectly known and un- 
derstood in Europe. 


Pala ontology. 
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Just published, price 6s. the 


saseraL 


Crabbe. 

The Autobiography of Catherine LI. 
The Results of Short Imprisonments. 
- Virgiland His Modern Crities, 


Converts : 


tion. 
False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
. Longfellow. 
Mansell’s Limits of Religious Thoucht. 
Parliamentary Reform. 


Books of the Quarter. 


SSeen2 veren 


—— 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
price 40s, 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By Tuomas Cantyte. Second Edition. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Palissy the Potter,” &e. 
MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
By Henry Mortiry. 
simile drawings, Engraved 
Brothers Dalziel, price 21s. 
LIFE IN VICTORIA; 


1853 and Victoria in 1858, 


upon Wood by the 


REVIEW.—No. XY. 


Count Miot de Melito and the French Revolu- 


1 vol. demy 8vo. with Fac- | 


| 
In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, Vols, I. and LI, | 


improvement made by the Colony within those pe- | 


viods, in Tqwn and Country, Cities, and Diggings. 
By Wintiam Kriiy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


PROVERBS WITIHL PICTURES. by 
Cuarces H. Bexxerr, With about 250 Illustrations. 
Feap, d4to. 7s. 6d. 





SPORT AND ITS PLEASURES—PHY- | 


SICAL and GASTRONOMICAL. By the Author 
of ** Highland Sports.” With Illustrations by Har- 
vey. Feap, Svo. price 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. First 


Hundred, By W.C. Bexxerr. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| 





SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING |! 


THE KABYLE WAR. By H. M. 
Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


WaAtMsiey. | 


| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
. | 
or Victoria in | 
Showing the march of | 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
MESSRS, BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


’ 


Tf 


1, 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “ My Novel.” 
Reprinted from ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


4 vols. crown Sve. price 2/, 2s, cloth. 


9 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF 
GOETHE. 


PRANSLATED BY 
W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
AND 
THEODORE MARTIN, 


Poolseap Octave, price Six Shillings, cloth. 


° 
v. 


UNIPORAM WITH JOHNSTON'S “ CHEMISTRY 
OF COMMON LIFE.” 
In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON 
LIFE, 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 


| Author of ** Sca-Side Studies,” “ Life of Goethe,” Xe, 


PartI. HUNGER AND THIRST. 


HBRALDRY; IN HISTORY, POETRY, INQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE 


AND ROMANCE, By Evves J. Mintixerox, With 


numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. Os. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Wat- 
ver Wire, Third Edition, post 8vo. 9s, 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; or the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ante-Greck Pevied, as it appears to ns since the 
most Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Assyria, By 
Hewny Menzies. Post 8vo. ds, 64. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE — THEIR 
LAWS. With Plain Practical Prescriptions. By 
Bexgamin River, M.D. F.R.C.S. &c. Crown Svo, 12s, 


HISTORICAL REVELATIONS of 1845. 
Inscribed to Lord Normanby, By Louis Braye. 
Svo. 108. 6d. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 


POEMS. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. feap, cloth 18s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL | 


A New Edition, 2 vols. feap, cloth, lis. | 
} 


WORKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S MEN AND | 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, per volume, 


WOMEN. 

R CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

5\ New Edition, 

The French Revolution: a History. Two vols. 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. Three vols. 
Life of John Sterling—Life of Schiller. One vol. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Four vols. 
Sartor Resartus—Hero Worship. One vol. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. One vol. 
Chartism—Past and Present. One vol. 
Translations of German Romance. One vol. 
Wilhelm Meister. By Géthe. A Translation, 2 vols. 


TEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY 
z EDITION OF DICKENS’sS WORKS. 

Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 12+ 
Nicholas Nickleby, By Charles Dickens, 2 vols, 12s- 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens, 2 vols. l2s- 
Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols, 12s. 
Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens, 2 vols. 12s. 
Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickens, 1 vol. 6y. 


EDITION 
WOKks. 
Each Volume contains Erenr ExGRrayiscs by 
H. K. Browne. 

Jack Hinton, By Charles Lever. Price 4s. 

Tom Burke of * Ours.” By Charles Lever. 
vols. price 8s. 

Harry Lorrequer, By Charles Lever, 

Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
price 8s, 

The O’Donoghne. By Charles Lever. Price 4s. 

The Knight of Gwynne. By Charles Lever. 
vols, price 8s. 

Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. 2 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


HEAP OF LEVER’S 


In? 


Price 4s. 
In 2 vols, 


In? 


Post | 


; 





RELATING TO THE CHARGES 


BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY | 


AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. 
by JOHN PAGET, P-q. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8yo. price 4s, 6d. 


, 


TALES FROM ‘ BLACKWOOD.” 

No. 10. 

THE DREEPDAILY 
AYTOUN. 

FIRST AND LAST. 

Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6¢.; and in 


Volumes, Quarterly, price 1s. 6¢. bound in eleth., 
Three Volumes are completed, 


CONTAINING : 


BURGHS. By 


Professor 


6. 
THORNDALE; 
ov THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 
Author of “ A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


Second Editicn, crown 8vo. 10s. 6¢. cloth, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
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